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series, stitched, $1—bound, $1.25. | two or three. In anarrow street known as the residence 
\|of Jews, resides the recently made Baron Rothschild. 
OFFICE IN NEW-YORK CITY, AT || His dwelling isa palace. A little way from his magni- 


M. H. NEWMAN’S BOOKSTORE, No. 199 BROADWAY, |! ficent dwelling, in a humble unobtrusive structure, still 
where single numbers, or complete sets of the back volumes, can’! lives his aged “mother, refusing to exchange the hearth 
always be obtained. : |! stones that have become dear to her, for even splendors 
(GF This paper is subject to newspaper postage only, being one | that few monarchs of the world ean command. 
ee or Within 100 miles of Albany, and 1g cent for Along one of the principal streets, among other dis- 
‘ee anne plays of costly ware, the colored Bohemian glass, whose 
. manufacture is kept a secret, eclipses every thing of the 
Foreign Eorrespondence. | kind I have ever seen. Blues, carmines, yellows, greens 
ce eee |and reds, that seem to have been stolen from rainbows, 
are impressed upon vessels of every form and use. I un- 
derstand approximations to the excellence of the article 
. . 'are made in England. 

Mayence—Frankfort— Mode of Traveling — Giessen—Prof. || Here also, as in many places on the Rhine, rows of 
Liebig and his Laboratory. acacia trees have been cropped, causing the branches at 
Giessen, Germany, Dec. 1845. || the terminus to grow abruptly outward. The cropping 
Mr. TucKER—At Mayence, an hour of interval be-|| again of the branches produces a similar effect upon 
tween arrival and departure, permitted me to glance at | them, and the foliage is inthis way rendered exceedingly 
the most prominent objects. In the river, against the'| dense. It seems to be admired, but I did not find my ear- 
town, are some sixteen grain mills, which seem to be ly estimate of the beauty of the free wide-spreading oaks 
little floating houses, anchored, and their machinery car-| of the Genesee Valley materially lessened, though driv- 
ried by the current. Below the bridge of boats, com-' ing through them more or less fora day or two. The 
manding a fine view of the river and the lands beyond,! inhabitants have appropriated a bireh shrub to the growth 
is a vast red sand-stone pile, interesting as having been! of hedges. It becomes dense by frequent cropping, and 
the head quarters of Napoleon, when here. It is now a seems to serve the purpose well, though much inferior 
mere store-house. Above the bridge, strong fortifica- to the hawthorn hedges of England. They compel the 
tions are going up. ‘I'wo or three streets back from the | same shrub to grow into a variety of fantastic shapes, as 
river, is the cathedral, of which much was written in the | ornaments for gardens and passage ways. Ina park not 
guide books, but which I found it difficult to appreciate | far from the theatre, is a statue of Goethe, much in the 

from the crowds of little insignificant buildings that sur- | style of that of Mayence. The poet was born here. 
round it; as a specimen of architecture. it is quite lost. From Frankfort to Giessen, an Hilwagen or diligence, 
A little farther on is the statue erected to the memory || conveys the traveler in about six hours. The villages 
of the accredited inventor of the art of printing. It is along the way are exceedingly numerous, there being 
of bronze, about 25 feet high—a figure robed, and with, one as frequently as one or two miles. The country be- 
a huge bible under the arm—designed by Thorwaldsen. | tween is asection of cultivated fields, separated from each 
A few yards from it, on one side are wretched little an- | other and the McAdam roads, by nothing exce;t little ba- 
tique buildings, under the shadow of the lofty cathedral; saltie or red sandstone land marks. There are no dwell- 
on the other, at no great distance, is the theatre, asplen-| ings intervening between the villages; some of the towns 
did modern building; within a stone’s throw are the walls are walled and garrisoned. ‘The only object that partieu- 
about the city, desiined to bear up cannon, and echo the Jarly interested me along the route was a mode of eva- 
peals of artillery; and here in the center, isa memento | porating sait. There seem to be springs, like those at 
to the man, through whose invention the features of this | Salina, from which the water is taken to the top of a 
ancient city are to be made known to residents of anoth-| frame work some thirty-five feet high, and then permit- 
er continent—through which Luther revolutionized the | ted to trickle through bundles of twigs, to vats below. 
world, and through which we may yet see Mayence , This of course much concentra‘es the water, and renders 
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strongly fortified without walls and a standing army. less boiling necessary, an important point where wood is 
From Mayence to Frankfort, a railway conveyance! so scarce. 
brings the traveller in an hour and a half. The road is: The Eilwagen seats just nine passengers; six in one 


level or nearly so, and the track supplied on either side, apartment, and three in the other. The seats are num- 
much of the distance with arow of trees. Frankfort-on- | bered and taken in the order of payment. Luggage is 
the-Mayn, is interesting as one of the free cities of Ger- locked up behind and strapped ontop. ‘The horses, lean, 
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\azy creatures, are attached by rope tugs which are tied 
to the whiffletrees, and the driver with a trumpet, and a 
whip which he cracks perpetually, is uniformed in the 
most inconvenient apparel for discharging his duties— 
i. e. he wears a ponderous cloak, with an immense cape. 
His trumpet rings merrily out at certain unascertained 
intervals. This famous establishment is under the con- 
trol of government, and over these beautiful roads, that 
would witness either in England or America, a speed of 
ten miles an hour, it lumbers along at the rate of five or 
Bix. 

Giessen impresses the approaching traveler pleasant- 
ly. It is situated upon the Lahn, one of the tributaries 
to the Rhine, and scarcely equal to the Mohawk at Uti- 
ca. The country around, reminds one of the valley 
westward from Little Falls. Upon basaltic peaks on 
either side are the ruins of castles or towers, seven or 
eight hundred years old. Between these and the Lahn, 
the cultivation is apparently excellent. Orchards of fruit 
trees, and of oak, birch and evergreen, beautify the land- 


his great laboratory, I could but feel that working and 
thinking were the characteristic employments here. A 
gentleman to whom I was introduced, spake in an under 
tone, as if conversation were contraband. Liebig turns 
to me and says, ‘** You may converse in English two or 
three days, but not more.” All this without a smile; de- 
cidedly a German mode, thought I, of impressing upona 
stranger the necessity of study. I went to seek my 
lodgings rather depressed. A few days rolled away, and 
\[ was one of an audience of about a hundred students as- 
isembled in the lecture room awaiting the entrance of the 
distinguished man. The course of organic chemistry 
|was about to commence. Gentlemen in great variety of 
icostume, with note books, pens and ink or pencils were 
seated, conversing upon various topics, while before us, 
ithe assistant was just completing his arrangement of sub- 
‘stances and apparatus to be employed in the lecture of 
ithe day. The hour of the lecture was on the point of 
striking—the murmur of conversation had subsided to a 
|whisper—presently, the whole audience by one impulse 








scape about, and beside the city of Giessen, not less than 


jrose, and I saw entering and bowing to the salutation, Dr. 


ten villages are seen across the valley and among the hills.| Liebig. He had just returned from England, where the 
The road enters the new town, in which the hospital, med- |,attentions of the most learned, most wealthy, and most 
ical college, Liebig’s laboratory and residence, and aseries| eminent had been lavished upon him, as they have been 
of beautiful edifices are situated. Two low stone struc- shared by no man in science in modern times. The pub- 
tures mark the entrance to the city proper, entirely around || lished account of the great dinner at Glasgow, had reach- 
which, a distance of I suppose a mile anda half, is a de-|,ed Giessen. At Darmstadt, appropriate honors had sig- 
lightful promenade, occupying the site of the old ram-| nalized his return; and now, with,the memory of all 
parts. This promenade is skirted throughout with trees, |,these things fresh in his mind and theirs, it was most in- 
and changing its direction every few rods, conducts one, teresting to look upon the scene which the lecture room 





through a variety of scenes looking from Giessen across, 
the valley of the Lahn, and out upon the basaltic cones, | 
that in summer must be grateful indeed to students who, 
have all day long been engaged with their books. | 

The old town has nothing to commend it to generous 
consideration. Boston is said to have crooked streets, | 
and I have known a little surprise expressed at the ser- 
pentine character of some of the avenues of Albany; but 
they are straight lines compared with the narrow, irre- 
gular corkscrew passages of Giessen; and then the build- 
ings upon a street are not parallel] to any thing. With 
scarcely an exception, they are constructed of wood, fill-| 
ed in with brick, sometimes burnt, and sometimes un- 
burnt, and plastered over within and without. The ho- 
tels have carriage ways through them, which permit the 
vehicles of travelers to be taken into a court-yard, where, 
they may remain in safety. All the modern houses are 
entered from the back side; there being, with few excep-. 
tions, no marring the uniformity of the front, with soun-, 
graceful an appendage asa door.* The pavements are’ 
excruciating,the citizens seeming scarcely to have known. 
the luxury ofa side-walk. Even the pulverized basalt, | 
which is strown over the roads and streets, and ground to 
dust by the ponderous freight wagons, is swept away in 
a little time by the street scavengers, and preserved for 
purposes of manure. 

To the vehicles of Germany, I intend to devote an en-| 
tire letter; but I have already too long postponed an ac- | 
count of the mighty man whose genius has given such 
impulse to chemical and agricultural science—the teach-_ 
er who has congregated in his laboratory, gentlemen 
from every kingdom of Europe, from Great Britain, the! 
United States and Mexico-—the man of whom something | 
is known by every individual who speaks or reads the) 
English language— who has been to organie chemistry, | 
what Newton was to mathematics and astronomy—Jvs- | 
Tus Liesic, My first interview with him was in his 
privat® laboratory. The reception seemed to me rather 
that of a military officer than ofa scientific man.{ He was 
manifestly engrossed with some matters of thought, and 
while he conducted me through the different apartments of 
eigenen 








* An association which in the New World, would be sought for at 


a distance — eating and sleeping apartments perhaps, and indeed 
uniformly disconnected from the residence. and carefully concealed | 
in shrubbery, here salutes one as he passes into what we would con- 
sider the entry hall. 


+ Frequent personal interviews have shown me that the bearing 
observed on the morning of my first visit, belongs to the laboratory 
and the station of instructor alone. Every where in private life, ei- 
ther around his own board, or in assemblies with friends, or in 
skating on the Lahn, he is among the first in giving the impulse to 
pleasure 





sd 


|are as systemat 


presented. 

The apartment in an instant was breathless, and the 
lecture commenced. What it was about, I was able to 
‘see from the formula on the black-board, and from a 
word now and then which I understood, but I was too 
much absorbed with the manner, to give much attention 
to what he said. He is perhaps two or three inches less 
than six feet, and stands quite erect, though a little round- 
ing of the shoulders from much writing, labor and study, 
might be seen if made the especial object of search. His 
figure is slender rather than stout, which makes him ap- 
pear taller than he really is. All his movements, and 
particularly those connected with demonstration, ex peri- 
ment, or illustration, are graceful to a degree I have not 
seen equaled in any lecturer. ‘To see him hold in the 
same hand three glass test-tubes and an equal number of 
stoppers, while with the other he pours from vessels 
containing re-agents, at first a little excited my surprise. 
The portrait that to some extent is circulated in Ameri- 
ca, represents him much younger than he appears. 
Another, a lithograph, has recently been published, which 
is better; but no picture can be made of him. ‘There is 
an expression of thought in all his attitudes and move- 
ments, which I could have scarcely believed upon the 
mere relation, and which the crayon cannot commit to 
paper; whether with the chalk and sponge, or with the 
index finger along the chin and nose, presenting that 
most singular of all German attitudes, or in ¢ esticulation, 
or with apparatus, it is all the same. He is all mind— 
and it beams as distinctly through its corporeal tenement, 
as his chemical compounds are seen through the vessels 
that contain them. His detail of chemical decomposi- 
tions and recompositions is clear and expressed without 
any circumlocution in terms, comprehended by every 
one. Occasionally these details bring him to review 


| some investigations and theories of his own, and then a 


‘new animation is superadded to his ordinary bearing, and 
the illustrations are dramatic. His large eyes expand, 
and his features seem to glow. The gesticulations are 
‘sometimes so happy and so numerous, that I have fancied 
‘one might understand some of his themes even if he were 
‘unable to hear. 

| His notes consist of a few formula, written out upon 
two or three little strips of paper; and yet his lectures 
ic as if elaborated with the greatest care. 
\[ have heard the remark made that Liebig is not an ex- 
|pounder of chemistry or an operator in chemistry, but is 
chemistry itself. I am inclined to think the remark en- 
cases a German idea, for it has quite eluded my humble 
American apparatus for sounding. Still, it is not diffi- 
cult to see some of the probable data upon which this 
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notion is founded. For example, he enters the labora-| 
tory, where he is surrounded by gentlemen engaged in a 
great variety of investigations. Here is one upon Ben- 
zoic acid, there one upon Hippuric acid, there one upon 


Allantoin; there one upon the Cyanogen compounds, | 


here One upon a new gum, here one upon cheese, there 
others upon bread—and so on, all of them engaged in ori- 
ginal investigation. He is ready to tell them the results 
for which they may look. Such is his familiarity with 
every fact in known chemistry, that its analogies are per- 
petually present, and enable him to premise almost any 
thing with regard to problematical investigations. 

He comes to a gentleman who has a new substance. || 
The Professor directs him to bring a dozen test tubes, 
and perhaps an equal number of re-agents. The unknown}, 
substance is in a few moments distributed among the test]! 
tubes awaiting the reactions. He goes on through the 
laboratory repeating similar experiments with other gen- 
tlemen; and the next day when he comes round again, if 
a test tube has been removed from its place, he knows 


it; moreover, the gentleman who by mistake leaves a] 


process for a night, which ought to have been concluded 
at once, not unfrequently finds it, on his return the next 
morning, removed to the Professor’s private laboratory. 
This vigilant surveillance, this powerful local memory, 
this readiness in affording explanation in all difficult mat- 
ters connected with chemistry, have induced the expres- 


sion of the above opinion. However, Liebig has quite], 


deprived the opinion of its poetry, for he has said, for the 
encouragement of all his pupils, that every fact in the 
science cost him labor to acquire and labor to retain; 
and though now ready to pronounce upon the history 
and properties of every known organic and inorganic 
compound, he has acquired this prodigious mass of sci- 
entific information, only with prodigious labor. 
Respectfully yours, E. N. HorsFrorp. 
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Prof. Johnston’s Lectures—Refuse of Distilleries—Sugar 

Cane—WSilicate of Lime—Patent Manure— Guano Birds. 

Lab. of Ag. Chem. Association, Edinburgn, March 19, 1845, 

Mr. TuckErR—I had the pleasure yesterday of attend- 
ing the first of a series of monthly meetings, which are 
to be held by the Ag. Chem. Association in conformity 
with one of their rules as to the duties of the chemist, by 
which he is required to devote a certain portion of his 
time to giving advice to members of the Association 
wishing the benefit of his counsel, and to communicate 
both the results of inquiries in the laboratory, and of his 
journeys through the country. Prof. Johnston, untiring 
in his efforts for the good of the agricultural community, 
exerted himself so successfully to make this meeting in- 
teresting and profitable, that I cannot do better than to 
notice some of the subjects which were brought forward. 


The report of proceedings during the past month, was 
opened by an account of lectures which Prof. Johnston 
had delivered at Linlithgow and Colinsburgh. 1 neard 
both of these lectures, and saw the eager and delighted 


audiences who pressed forward to catch every word. Ap-|, 


plications have since been made requesting their publica- 
tion. 


In mentioning some of the subjects that have been late- |) 


ly investigated in the laboratory, the first touched upon, 
was the refuse liquor of distilleries. Now distilleries in 
our country, 1 am happy to say, are diminishing in num- 
ber, yet it is interesting to know thatthe residue after the 
first distillation, contains substances that are highly nutri- 
tious, and also valuable as manures. A large quantity of 
phosphate of lime is present, and constitutes much of its 
value. The ‘*‘dunder,” or refuse from the distillation of 
rum in the West Indies, has also been examined here, 
and found to be quite valuable. In connection with the 
same subject, was analysed the ash of the sugar cane, and 
the intelligent planters, instructed by the result, are now 
effecting a great saving by the restoration of it, as well 
as the dunder, to their land. 

In my last letter, I made some remarks upon the sili- 
cate of lime. Prof. Johnston at this time, brought for- 
ward the same subject, illustrated by an analysis of a slag 


‘sent from one of the iron smelting ennees | in Ay vies. 
Mr. Cameron, fourth assistant in this laboratory, analysed 
‘it with the following results: 


Ss Faascxcrasapacnnse cieyecsbaranees 25.36 per ct. 
IGS orca ary cep Ans add Wik a nw ewe we 
ica ccen ene scnwncion Guan sa00se0 hau. ae 
re ee ers 32.19 
99.77 
| 


The quantity of lime, it will be noticed, is very large, 
but being in the state of silicate, it will therefore not be 
immediately available for the growth of plants, especial - 
ly while it remains in hard masses. The gentleman who 
sent it says, however, that it may be crushed for a shil- 
ling aton. In this finely divided state, it may be appli- 
ed ‘with much advantage, as its decomposition, constant, 
‘though slow, will furnish an unfailing supply of lime. 
Of course it should not be compared with limestone or 
‘marl, but it may be very valuable where neither of the 
other two can be readily obtained. It might be laid on 
‘in large quantity without fear of injury to the land. 

The Cornwall Patent Manure, and the Salduha Bay 
Guano, which I also mentioned in my last, were comment- 
ed upon, and the unfounded pretensions of the Cornwall 
‘manure exposed. Mr. Fromberg, the first assistant, has 
just analysed a sample of guano, from a cargo just arrived 
from Possession Island, a new locality. The following 
is his result: 


Ps on 5h shed eh eksnd sone Resi See eee sharin ss 12.72 per ct 

| Organic matter and ammoniacal salts... .. -++ 42.60 

| Common salt and sulphates and phosphate of pot- 

ash and soda, Rei cheek Guan be beak dius wer 15.11 

| Phosphates of lime ‘and ee eer 15.95 

| Carbonate of lime,.........cce eee eee e ee eeeeees trace. 

| Insoluble silicious matter,.........+sseeeeseeeee 13.38 
aiaiiibienil 
99.76 

! 


This is by no means equal to the best samples from South 
America or Ichaboe, but will compare well with some 
of the inferior cargoes. It is probably at present prices, 
worth about £6 per ton. 
| As guano begins to fail, they are bringing home the 
bodies of the birds themselves. Some of them were late- 
ly sent here, in order that their value as a manure, com- 
pared with that of guano, might be determined by Prof 
Johnston. They had lain buried for years under the gu- 
ano, and in appearance resembled the smoked geese from 
the Shetland Islands, sold in the shops here. ‘They are 
quite saturated with ammonia, and their large bones add 
much to their value. ‘They would require chopping into 
small fragments before depositing in the soil, and in con- 
sideration of this serious drawback, Prof. Johnston con- 
siders them worth about £4 per ton, or nearly $20. 
Were it not for this difficulty, they would be worth as 
much as guano itself. 

The remainder of the time alloted to the meeting was 
oecupied by a discussion as to the best means of preserv- 
ing the immense quantity of manure carried into the 
sea by the sewers of the city. 

The next meeting is on the 9th of April, and a most 
interesting list of subjects is proposed. Of this I may al- 
so give you a sketch in a future letter. 

Truly yours, JoHN P. NorTon. 
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Edinburgh, April 27, 1945. 


L. TUCKER, Esq.—It has occurred to me that in addi 





tion to my own letters, a series of practical papers from 
one of the farmers of the Lothians, a body of men con. 
fessedly surpassed by none in any part of the world, 
might be both interesting and highly instructive to the 
readers of-your paper. Mr. Girdwood has kindly volun- 
teered his services, and I may say without flattery, that 
very few, even in Scotland, are so well qualified for such 
a task. I cannot help saying that 1 sometimes disagree 
with him in theory, as for instance in the present article, 
I would have based the theory of rotation upon the phy- 
sical condition as well as the inorganic constituents of 
the soil, but in practical matters I would bow to his de- 
‘cision. Without further preface, T am sure that your 
readers will be benefited by the advice of one who unites 
the practical wisdom of the Lothians to the enthusiasm 
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of early manhood, and who is making himself also a pro- 
ficient in chemical science as the means of yet farther 
advance in his favorite pursuit. Truly yours, 

JouHn P. Norton. 





ROTATION OF CROPS. 
Featherhall, Mid-Lothian, Scotland, April, 1845. 
To the Editor of the Albany Cultivator : 

At the request of my valued friend Mr. Norton, I pro- 
pose, should my time permit, and your columns afford 
room, to give you a series of short papers on the Agri- 
culture of the Lothians, in the hope that they may prove 
interesting to a portion at least of your numerous read- 
ers. 

[ am unwilling to suppose that there is nothing in the 
experience of a district, so long famous for its agricul- 
ture, that may not be studied with profit, even by indi-|| 
viduals possessed of great skill and knowledge in that | 
most useful of arts; but at the same time I am aware that}! 
the most valuable parts of our system, may have already | 

| 





been transplanted, and may even now be flourishing in| 
the United States, with all the luxuriance which a virgin)! 
soil imparts. Had I been ignorant before, the perusal). 
of some Jate numbers of your excellent periodical must}! 
have convinced me that your countrymen are applying 


Chem. Association of Scotland, shows the amount of in- 
organic substances contained in three different soils, and 
that a fertile soil contains at least 9 or 10 of these sub- 
stances. 





| Very fer-| Fer. with 








| tile. manure. | Barren. 
Organic matter,.......2+000ssccees | 97 | 50 | 40 
Silica (in the sand and clay,)...... | 618 | 833 | 778 
Alumina (in the clay,) ............ | 57 57 91 
RG aaiashs ee sabacue nae eed sie coud 59 18 4 
NR cic piitviNainraeidieie 440044000 | 8} | 8 1 
a nce wc cianvememias | 61 | 30 81 
Oxide of manganese,.............. 1 | 3 4 
POA, . oc ccsccvccscavesssoocees 2 | a trace. | a trace. 
esac } Chiefly as common salt,| : | 0 : 
oars 6 ns meee du lpie.n 2 3 0 
PROUOCIS GEIR, ois csiisn cee veces 44 | 1¥ 0 
Carbonic acid combined with the! | 
lime and magnesia,...........4. | 40 | 4} 0 
DC td. diancabwspmareer dens | 14 0 44 
| 1000 | 1000 1000 








Now it must be evident to every one, that if we go on 
for a length of time raising any particular crop which 
carries off a larger quantity of any of those elements than 
‘the relative proportion of it in the soil, we must by and 





their favorite maxim, “ go ahead,” in a most emphatic) by reduce the fertile soil to the state of the barren one. 
way to this branch of industry—a course in which all|| As an example, we may take potatoes, which contain a 
men must wish them good speed. Having these consid-| large quantity of lime, magnesia, potash, soda, and phos- 
erations before me, it is with considerable hesitation,||phoric acid. Now it will be seen that these very sub- 
that I venture to make my appearance in the columns of | Stances are almost all wanting in the barren soil; we 
the ** Agricultural Literature” of America. |;may therefore conclude that if we go on raising potatoes 


Trusting to your indulgence, I shall therefore devote Year after year without adding the whole of the substan- 
this letter to some introductory remarks on the rotation 
of crops. Iam fully aware that the sanguine expecta-| 
tions of some, as to the application of chemistry to agri-|| 
culture, lead them to believe, that at no distant day, rota-| 
tion of crops will be numbered with the things that were 
—that the finger of science will point out to us,not only the 
substances removed with each crop, but also how we may | 
replace them in an economical manner. I am too ardent 
an admirer of chemical science to doubt its power to do 
this, but [ cannot believe that it will very materially af- 
fect the axiom that a sound and philosophical system of | 
rotation, is the basis of all judicious and profitable agri- || 
culture; for even were we so far advanced in chemical | 
knowledge, as to be able to grow luxuriant crops of 
wheat year after year, on the same land, without deterio- | 
rating it, it is evident that the supply of this sort of grain | 
would soon exceed the demand. From thus being the) 
most remunerating of crops, owing to the limited extent)! 
of Jand on which it can be grown, it would gradually be- || 
come less so, while the supply of the other corns which | 
are less remunerating, Owing to the fertility with which || 
they can be grown On moist land, would be shortened, || 
and the price of course enhanced; and when that point|| 
was reached, at which the profits were equally balanced, || 
the further application of the principle would be arrested. | 


I apprehend therefore, that the legitimate occupation of | 


chemistry, is to point out to us how we may avail our-| 
selves of the large amount of inorganic substances laid up |! 
for us in our own soils, by supplying those of which|| 
they m:y be in want—to show us how to craw upon na- || 
ture, so that our drafts may be honored—how to pay the | 


| 
interest, that we may have the use of the principal, rath- || 


‘ces removed, we will reduce the fertile to the state of the 
barren soil. 

From what has been stated, it must be obvious that a 
proper course of rotation, is that which removes equal 
relative quantities of the different substances composing 
the soil, and which places those plants which feed on the 
same substances, at as great distances from each other in 
the rotation as possible. This hoids good even in the 
vicinity of large towns, where, from the facility of ob- 
taining manure, a large portion of, if not all the substan- 
ces carried off, are returned to the soil; as by adhering toa 
judicious rotation even in this case you present such a 
profusion of aliment to the different classes of plants, as 
to convert good crops into lururiant ones. In forming a 
correct judgment ofany course of rotation, we must also 
take into consideration the facilities it affords for eradi- 
cating weeds, and keeping the Jand in that state of abso- 
lute freedom from them, which, while it adds profit, so 
it ought to be the pride of every agriculturist. 

In my next, following up this subject, I shall give you 
some account of the rotation of crops as practiced in the 
different districts. I am, sir, your most ob’t serv’t, 

JNo. GIRDWOOD. 





MR. MITCHELI.’S LETTERS—No. VI. 





Island of Jersey—its Agriculture and Exports—Jersey 
Covs. 
St. Saviour’s Parish, Jersey, March 1, 1845. 
LUTHER TuckKER, Esq.—Jersey is like a garden; the 
soil rich, the tillage thorough, the enclosures small, and 
surface most various. I have not yet seen a single field 








er than that we are to look upon our fields, as a mere ex-|/of more than half a dozen acres, nor one of more than 
tension of space—the floor of a manufactory, into which || three, presenting the same plane to the sun. The fences 
we are to bring from without, all the raw materials re-||are high hedge rows, about twelve feet broad at bottom, 
quirecLfsy the production of the substance we propose to|| by four or five at top, covered with green turf and ivy, 





obtain. 

The theory upon which the rotation of crops is based, 
is, that different plants require different series of the in-| 
organic substances contained in the soil, for their growth | 
and development; but as these substances require the 


action of tillage and the seasons to reduce their particles | 


to that mfnute state of division, in which they can be ab-| 
sorbed by the spongioles of plants, therefore the less fre-| 
quently these plants which require the same series of in- 
organic substances are reared on the same soil, the more 
copiously will they be supplied with properly prepared 

food, when they are reared. 
The following table from the Transactions of the Ag. 

e 





‘and shooting up tall elms of eighteen inches diameter from 
their tops. The law obliges every man having such 
trees along the south side of a neighbor's enclosure, to 
keep them lopped—the consequence is, half the hedge- 
rows bear the strange growth, of a tree without limbs. 
The farms are small, and farmers many, who in most in- 
stances. own the lands farmed. Jersey laws, unlike the 
|English, provide for younger brothers, and at the death 
of a father, makes one farm into many. The size ran- 
ges from five to forty acres. The lands grow chiefly ap- 
ples, potatoes and grass. The agricultural exports are 
cider, potatoes, wheat andcows. The orchards are scat- 
tered thickly over the Island; scarce a house being with- 
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out its perquisite of cider trees. The trees are small, and! 
covered with a green moss, the consequence of the hu- 
midity of the climate; [ observed the same of the or- 


i! 


ie made,” (this is their term for growth,) some hay is 
imade, and some money is made. ‘ne cows are of mid- 
\diing size, small heads and necks, short crooked horns, 


chards of Devonshire. A great deal of cider is drunk, and) clear, intelligent eyes, with smali feet, high hip bones, 


many thousand hogsheads “shippe sd annually to England. | 
Their best apples for eating, are much inferior to ours, | 
though superior toe any I saw in England. ‘They are fair 


and beautiful to the eye, but lack flavor and life; the best 
I have seen isa Pearmain, of flavor very like our Seek-' 


no-further, but inferior to it. They sell ata penny and 
a half-penny each. Pears, T am told, are of unusual) 
goodness; they have not only the best French varieties, 
but one peculiar to the Island, of extraordinary size and 
rarity, selling in its season, for half a dollar each. ‘The 


cider ([ have drunk only the new made,) is very rich.! 


The mode of making quite similar to that with us; as 
with us, there are here various nostrums for preserving 
its sweetness. 

The potatoes are excellent; large, fair, very white and 
mealy when boiled, and of the best possible taste; that 
is, no taste at all. Their crops are large; great numbers 
pass along the street every day for shipment to Engtand, 
and various other parts. Both their excellence and 
abundance are owing, [ think, in a great measure to the 
peculiar culture, An old green sward, is in the winter 
run over with an exceedingly tight furrow, just sufficient 
to turn the turf, This is left for a month or more ex po- 
sed to the weather; the field is then cross-plowed, 1 ey 
a very different fashion. To use the words of my infor- 
mani—‘* We first skims if, and afterwards we puts ‘the 
big plow, and ten or twelve horses to her, and takes it 
down about a foot.” The plows are monstrous; very 
strongly made of wrought iron, and perform the work 
most thoroughly; their operation differing from the sub- 
soil plow in turning the decaying turfs to the bottom— 
thus leaving a light deep bed for the tubers. ‘The gear- 
ing of the plow is singular, the horses being attached by 
means Of a short rod, and pair of wheels. No small far- 
mer, indeed none on the Island, could command sufficient 
force for such plowing. But by bringing together the 
draft horses of a dozen neighbor farmers, ihe work is ef- 
fected. This interchange of work is very prevalent in 
harvesting, as Wellas breaking ground. ‘he pota‘oes 
are invariably cut for seed—dropped ina furrow and co- 
vered by a lap of the furrow; planted in drilis: and the 
digging is effected by means of a double mold-board 
plow. They sell now for exportation, at from 40 to 50 
ets. per bushel. They are not, like cropsabove ground, 
subjeet to tithes. 

Hay is of good quality, and bears a high price. Near- 
ly all the valleys and lower grounds are kept in grass; 
and in those which are irrigated, even thus early, (Ist 


March,) there isa cut, longer and thicker and stouter, | 


than ina New-Eneland door-yard, at Ist of June. 

All the wheat raised in Jersey is exported. It is ex- 
plained from the fact that imposts are not known here, 
and produce of the Island goes to England duty free. The 
consequence is, farmers find it most profitable to ship 
their wheat for English prices, and to return for their 
own consumption, American flour, from the English 
warehouses, or to supply themselves with bread stuffs 
from the continent. Absence of duty enables the farmer 
to purchase other provisions proportionately cheap. 
Thus, best of Santa Cruz sugar is 7 to 8 ets. the pound, 
&e. It might appear that advantage would be taken of 


the privilege of free shipment of Jersey grain to British: 
ports, to mix foreign produce with home stores, and so| 


multiply profits. This is strictly guarded against. Every 
farmer is obliged to report at the opening of each season, 
the number of acres he means to put to wheat, barley, 
&e.. to the Island authorities, with an estimate of the 
probable crops; and any falsification is punished by hea- 
vy fine. 

Jersey cows are famous; they are better known in 
England and America asthe Alderneys. There is but 


trifling difference in the breeds of the two Islands; ifany | stock of dairy cows.’ 
it is decidedly in favor of the Jerseys, in point of size, | 


iheavy quarters, large bag hanging low: their color isa 
| yellowish brown, changing to deep chestnut along the 
line of back, and frequent white spots. They are kept 
stalled in the winter, save an occasional turn out to 
grass or turneps, upon a pleasant day, at which times 
they are tied to a stake driven in the ground. They are 


always kept tethered in the field, summer or winter. 
Kither head tied to foot, or to iree or stake. Various 
reasons are given; the best, the ono! get atthe apples, 


they consume less feed, and ¢a doubtful one.) they give 
more milk. They milk them until within a short time 
of calving, and feeding on parsneps, turneps, and hay. 
In summer they are milked three timesa day. The hei- 
fer calves, in consequence of the demand, are all raised, 
ll, but fed 
upon milk and slops. No cow ean be imported into Jer- 
sey from any quarter, under a heavy penalty. ‘This is to 
guard against corruption of t 
people are aver proud. ‘Talk to a farmer of the merits 
of any Engtish breed, and you will bring atorrent of his 
Island pafots about your ears, less tolerable than the 
bleating of his motherless calves, 

Veal begins now o seed n the market. IT have 
tasted non: .ul Freneh, \ hich was miserable. Butter is 
beautiful. The dairies are above ground; m ilk is se 
earthen pots; in hot weather, suifered to sour before it is 
skimmed; butier is never worked with the han B ta 
made into s amped pound eakes, whieh bring about 2 


The ealf is not suffered fo be with the cow ata 


he breed: of which Jersev 


25 
cents each. A curious custom p evails in the marke}, re- 
lating thereto; ‘wice a week an examination is made by 
iproper officers, of the butter; if any ‘alls |elow weight, 
even so much as half an ounce, it is taken away and giv 

en to the poor. The consequence is, the pound cakes 
range an ounce above weight. 

' Manure is saved with care; there is little draining and 
little needed. Irrigation is general. ‘There is no lime, 
or mari, or gypsum, or peat, upon the Island. But, says 
an old historian — The winter oraic (our Cape Ann 
rock weed,) being spread on the green sward, and 
after, buried in the furrows by the plow, ‘lis incredible 
how with its fat unctuous matter it meliorates and fertili- 
zes the earth, imbibing itself into it, softening the clod, 
and keeping the roots of the corn moist, during the most 


parching heats of sammer.” [ should like to tell you 
more of Jersey, but this is the end of my sheet. 
| Yours truly, D. G. MITCHELL. 


KERRY COWS. 


Great zield of Butter.—1n the rough and mountainous 
‘parts of Ireland, there is a small race of cattle called the 
Kerry breed. They are considered indigenous to the 
country, and are much esteemed for their good qualities 
—especially forthe dairy. From the descriptions and en- 
cravings given of them by writers, particularly by You- 
‘att, and by Low in his © Illustrations of British Cattle,” 
they appear to be a beautiful as well as hardy and useful 
variety. Mr. Youatt says—** The cow of Kerry is truly 
a poor man’s cow, living every where, hardy, yielding 
for her size abundance of milk of a good quality, and 
fattening rapidiy when required.” 

Mr. CoLMAN, in his late speech at Sir Charles Mor- 
'gan's cattle-show, spoke of the herry cowsas follows:— 
“ He found in [reland a dairy consis'ing of five dairy cows, 
from which the owner had sent to Liverpool, twenty-five 
firkins of butter, averaging 64 !bs. a firkin, and that was 
320 Ibs. of butter to each cow for the season. He con- 





jeeived a stock of dairy cows worthy as much attention 


jas a stock of fat cows. He believed from observation, 


1} . > ¢ ° 
land observation not confined ‘o a few vears, that in many 
] - - 


iloealities, the farmer's best property, would bea good 
(Report of Mr. Colman’s speech 
‘in the London Farmer's Journal, Dec. 30, 1844.) Inthe 


general appearance, and milking properties. Abouttwo||Journal of the Royal Ag. Society, we find an account of 
thousand are annually exported from this Island; and re-|la trial made between three Ay rshires, three Galloway 

membering that the Island compasses but about 40, 000||and three Kerry cows. The Ay rshires gave rather mest 
acres, you will conclude, wiih me, that some roots are 


milk, but the Kerries exceeded them all in butter 





othr 
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Domestic Correspondence. 


RABBITS. 








Mr. TuckER—In your last November number, you in- 





ally. At six years old, about 25 were transplanted, the 
8th of March, to different parts of the garden, where they 
now stand. About 20 were left in the nursery. Some 
of the trees commenced bearing in ten years from the 
seed; others have come in bearing in succession up to 
1844. No two trees bear fruit exactly of the same kind, 





timated that if any of your readers had had experi-|/and no one tree bears fruit exactly like any other known. 
ence in breeding and rearing rabbits, you would like to||In some instances, the resemblance is sufficient to indi- 


hear from them. The result of my experience you can) 
have in a few words. 
A few years since I purchased a pair in the month of 


May, and before the next winter, the doe produced twen- 


| 
ty-eight young ones that lived and were fatted, besides . 
number of others that died. Since that, I have kept a 


supply all the time, and can assure your readers that a) 
fat rabbit, stuffed and roasted, is not bad to take at any, 
time. One rabbit has about as much meat as (wo full) 
grown fowls, and the trouble of taking care oi them is) 
very trifling. Finding that, like some bipeds, they were) 
sometimes disposed to make a bad use of their liberty, 1 
constructed a pen of rough boards 10 by 14 feet, and 3 
feet high, witha floor and roof. This I divided into 
three apartments, and put in them a number of tea, can- 
dle and glass boxes, with a hole in each large enough to 
admit a rabbit, and sprinkled ina little hay or straw. For 
food, I give them through the summer little else but the 
weeds of the garden; and in the winter, the refuse beets, 
garrots and cabbages, with a little bran or oats. In this 
way, attended mostly by children, to whom they afford 
much pleasure, they grow fat and multiply surprisingly ; 
and their skins supply all the little girls with pretty muffs 
and various trimmings for their clothes. On the whole, 
Mr. Editor, I woulc recommend the keeping of a few 
rabbits as a source of profit and pleasure; and especially 
as the outlay, the cost of food, and the trouble, are hardly 
worth naming. The breeding of them on a large scale 
for market, might doubtless be made profitable, for the 
supply is seldom equal to the demand. 

Your correspondent, W. J. Powell, of Marshall, Mi- 
chigan, inquires in your January number, what course of 
treatment will produce a large crop of grass on lands in 
his vicinity, ‘‘ admirably adapted to the growth of wheat 
and other grains.” I think the answer may be given in 
a few words, sow a much larger quantity of seed. A soil 
good for wheat, possesses all the constituents for produ- 
cing an abundant crop of grass; and he admits that clo- 
ver and timothy readily take root and become very tena- 
cious in the soil. Sow your seed plentifully then, and 
other requisites being attended to, a large crop is ensu- 
red. H. A. P. 


| 


SEEDLING PEARS. 





Hon. H. W. Edwards, late Governor of this State, hav- 
ing in his garden some seedling pears of great excel- 
lence, was requested by the Pomological Society of New- 
Haven, to give an account of the process which he pur- 
sued in obtaining them. He accordingly read to the So- 
ciety some memoranda made by him in 1839, 

The success of his experiment is well calculated to 
encourage others to “go and do likewise.” I propose| 


to lay before your readers a few of the details of Gov. 





Edwards’ management, as given by him, and a brief de-'! 


scription of some of his pears, furnished mostly by the| 
kindness of Dr. V. M. Dow, Secretary of our Society. 
The seeds were planted in the summer and fall of 
1817, and spring of 1818; some when the fruit was ripe, 
some late in the fall, and some early inspring. In some 
instances, the core was planted with all the seeds in. He 
planted none but the seeds of good pears. They were in- 
serted from one to two inches deep in the earth. No 
partioular difference was observed in the growth, arising 
from the difference in the time or manner of planting. 
When the whole core was planted, the trees came up in 
clusters, and soon after they came up were transplanted 
to a few inches from each other, in rows far enough 
apart for the hoe to be used. All the trees were trans- 
planted at two years old to about a foot apart. The 





ground was kept clear of weeds, and manured occasion-! 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘leate their origin; and when this can be traced, they 


‘prove in some cases superior, and in others, inferior to 
ithe original. 


1. EDWARDS. 
Ripe about the Ist of September, weighs 7 ounces. 





| 


| 


Flesh rich, juicy, half-melting, high flavored and sweet; 
of first rate excellence among pears ripe at this season, 
considering its size and qualities together. 

2. HEN- 
RIETTA.-— 
Ripe about 
the first of 
September, 
weighs 3} 
ounces; co- 
lor green, 
with some- 
times acop- 
pery blush 
on the sun- 
ny side; jui- 
cy, melt- 
ing, sweet, 
sub-acid & 
rich. Skin 
smooth and 
form regu- 
lar. A first 
rate pear. 

3. CITRON. 
Ripe from 
Ist to 15th 
of Septem. 
weighs 3 to 
5 ounces; 
larger than 
the Seckel 
pear; flesh 
melting, jui- 
cy, very 








2. Henrietta sweet and 
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delicious; skin 
deep green, 
cheek | slight- 
ruddy next the 
sun. It does 
not change co- 
Jor much in ri- 
pening, hence 
it is difficult to 
know when it 
is ripe, except 
by handling. 
The fruit will 
be insipid if 
the tree is too 
much loaded. 








For these two”, 1] 


reasons, the 
tree should be 
kept down so 
that the fruit 
can be thinned 
when small, & 
felt, at the time 
of ripening.— 
With attention 
to these cir- 
cumstances, we 
may have a 
pear exquisite- 3. Citron. 
ly delicious. It does not keep long after it is mellow. 


4. CANTELOPE.—This is not among the best, but has| 
qualities that are desirable. Ripe, October and Novem-| 
ber; color lemon yellow; weighs 5 ounces. Fair, round| 
and regular; flesh tender, rather breaking than melting;) 
fine grained, sweet, juicy, but not high flavored. The 
tree is prone to bear too abundantly. If the fruit is not) 
thinned, it will be almost tasteless. In a hot summer, | 
with few pears on a tree, the fruit will be very fine for | 
the table. But its special excellence consists in being) 
a superior baking pear. It does not decay at the core., 





c 


5. Calhoun. 

5. CALHouN—Ripe September to November; weighs 
41 ounces; color greenish yellow, sunny side inclining 
to orange, with the larger end spattered with russet; flesh 
sweet, rich, sprightly, and high flavored,scarcely any acid 
perceptible, very juicy and melting. A first rate pear. 

6. Pork.--Came in bearing this last summer: ripe 








September Is; «bout the size of the Citron, above de- 


scribed: resem- 
bling in form a 
Bergamot. Flesh 
juicy, melting, 
sub-acid, sweet 
and rich; quality 
first rate. 
* 7. HENRY. Ripe 
fore part of Sep- 
tember, weighs 
21 ounces; color 
green, turning to 
yellow, with a 
\ coppery blush, 
Flesh juicy, mel- 
ting and exceed- 
ingly rich and 
sweet; not sur- 
passed by any 
in richness. It 
seems inclined to 
crack; if it reco- 
vers from that 
tendency, it will 
rank as a first 
rate pear. 


7 Henry. 


8. William. 

8. Witt1AM.—Ripe about the Ist of September; weighs 
3! ounces, color pale yellow, dotted with red and brown, 
Flesh sweet, juicy, melting and rich. A lover of sweet 
pears would pronounce it first rate. 

None of these seedlings are remarkable for their size. 
In flavor and other desirable qualities, there are five, 
perhaps seven, varieties that are to be placed in that class 
of older sorts designated as first rate, excellent, very fine; 
and there are seven that may be classed with those term- 
ed good, fine, superior. Most of the remaining varieties 
are better than those commonly cultivated about the 
country. This experiment has resulted in the produc- 
tion of first rate pears in much larger proportion than is 
common in the experience of others, including Professor 
Van Mons; and shows, I think conclusively, the great 
advantage of sowing the seeds of the best of pears only, 
which was the course pursued by Gov. Edwards. 

New-Haven, Ct., Feb. 1845. Noyes DARLING. 
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MAKING 


SUGAR FROM CORN-STALKS. 
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_ Mr. Tucker—A short time since I met with Mr. 
Adams’ account of his experiment in manufacturing 
, corn-stalk sugar; undertaken from the inducements 
| offered by the New-York State Ag. Soc., and for 
| which they awarded him a premium of one hun- 
dred dollars. I was much interested in its perusal, 
as it strongly reminded me of the difficulties and 
discouragements experienced in the earlier stages 
of the same inquiry, when experiment was the 
only available source of knowledge to which we 
could turn for assistance in our exertions. As 
if have pursued this subject with unabated confidence and 
60. | reasonable suecess, Since its commencement, my experl- 
|,ence may perhaps be useful to Mr. Adams and others en- 
Strong, light, convenient and long enduring, covering, gaged in perfecting this important and interesting manu- 
a space nine feet in width, yet under the easy manage-| facture. 


=: 


a < 


F.WORCESTER .Se 


COMPOUND CENTRE-DRAFT HARROW.—Fig. 


ment of a lad and span of horses, these harrows must su-|| 
persede the use of all others, for the purpose of seeding | 
grain or grass, on lands cleared from obstruction, and of || 
large extent, performing the operation in one quarter part || 
the time, and with one-fourth the labor. 

They are worked in sets of three, but can be separated | 
by unscrewing a couple of bolts, so as to form a pair, or 
three separate harrows, in a minute or two of time. 
Kach harrow covers a space three feet square; the teeth 
17 in number, are placed in cross bars, so that the har-| 


rows follow in straight lines, and not diagonally, as is cus--|) 


tomary, and almost universal. No two teeth follow in the) 


>|| 


ly in the season. 


Before proceeding further, I must find a little fault 
with your Agricultural Society. Its premium was offer- 
ed for the * maximum quantity of sugar made from an 
acre of northern corn.’? It appears to me that the great 


‘object to attain, isa plan by which sugar may be made 


profitably. It is very possible to expend more labor in 


\the manufacture than the article would be worth; such a 


i! 
| 


plan would of course be worthless practically, whatever 
might be the amount produced. Secondly, in pianting 
corn for sugar, I should prefer seed that had ripened in 
a more southern latitude, as less liable to run to ear ear- 
In raising this crop, the great end to 


same track; and although placed at nine inches distant in|| secure, is the perfect growth of the plant in every parti- 
the bar, to permit those clods, which are not broken by cular, except in the formation of itsseed. No plan ever 


the first concussion, to pass through and be operated up- | 
on by each succeeding row of teeth, without choking the 
harrow, yet the interstices will be found to measure two! 
and a half inches only, at regular distances, with the sur- 
face of the land as perfectly raked as that of the garden, | 
affording the finest bed for the smallest seeds. The most! 
uneven surface is operated upon by these harrows, the) 
joints permitting them to descend into hollows, and to) 
clasp the elevated portions without lifting, choking, or) 
dragging the soil into heaps; whilst among the remains 
of vegetable matter, too often left exposed on the surface. 
by badly constructed plows, they make their way, requi-| 
ring little labor to keep them free, the driver lifting the 
middle harrow by a line fastened to it, which he carries’ 
in his hand for the purpose; and guiding the team by 
lines fastened to the outside of each bridle, the animals 
being kept at some distance by a jockey stick, he will 
have the means of attending to this as wellas seeing that 
the harrows are kept perfectly square to the work; which 
is indispensable to their proper performance; for by 
dragging diagonally, the teeth will be fuund to follow in 
the same track. 


It is remarkable, that while improvements innumera- 
ble have been made in the plow and agricultural imple- 
ments in general, the harrow has remained the same for 
ages. Ina late visit to the Patent Cilice in Washington, 
amidst scores of other models, not a single one of the 
harrow was to be found, nor did it appear that any had 
been patented; the worthy Commissioner expressing sur- 
prise at the fact. Those in common use, operate by 
force, and compressing the surface so as to elose the 
pores of the soil, when the pressure of the atmosphere 
falling on it, it is rendered in a measure impenetrable to 
the roots of plants, as well as to the fertilizing influences 
of heaven. ‘The object of the present improvement is, to 
lighten the soil, after the manner of the garden rake, by 
whien the seeds are covered, and the land pulverized, in 
a manner quite different from all others; a single tining 


after the seed is sown, and another, crossing the land, be- | 


ingegenerally found all-sufficient for every purpose; much 
however, depending onthe manner in which the land 


has been,plowed; but if that has been done by the centre- || 


draft plow of Prouty & Mears, which operates by break- 
ing and pulverising the land, after the manner of the’ 
spade, the Compound Centre- Draft Harrows will then be| 
found to leave the surface, with the neatness and precis. | 
ion of the garden rake—a perfect spade-labor business, 
which is ** the perfection of good husbandry.” 


Philadelphia, 45. ¢ JAMES PEDDER. | 


|| 
| 


iyet tried has succeeded completely in effecting this ob- 
‘ject. Those stalks which (from some cause yet un 

/known) have shown no disposition to form grain, are al- 
|ways far more juicy, and yield a much larger quantity of 
sugar, than those from which the ear has been removed. 
'As soon as this hitherto accidental condition of the plant 
‘is brought by persevering efforts, within our contro], I 
confidently expect that the corn-stalk will not merely ri- 
val but exceed the sugar cane in the amount of saccha- 
rine matter it will yield. The past season, a small lot 
of corn was planted in rows three feet apart and about 
six inches asunder in the row. As soon as the tassels 
‘appeared they were pulled out. The result of this ex- 
periment was encouraging, but not entirely satisfactory ; 
another lot of corn growing within one hundred yards, 
was allowed to tassel, and this perhaps caused the partial 
failure. In order to try this plan fairly, the corn should 
be grown distant from any Other, and the tassels pulled 
out before any of their pollen has been shed. Very thick 
planting, in order to prevent earing, is objectionable, as 
it renders the crop more liable to be prostrated by storms; 
and the stalks being small, the labor of handiing them is 
increased; they should not be less than one inch in dia- 
meter, or about the size of broom handles; the distances 
in planting in order to produce this size, will vary accor- 
ding to the quality of the soil. Whatever plan is adopt- 
ed, to prevent earing, it must be attended to, or the su- 
gear of the stalk wil! be expended in the formation of 
grain. 


| 


When the corn is ripe, (which will happen about the 
usual time of cutting corn) cut off the tops at the point 
where the ear generally forms; the leaves on the stalk 
below this. are few in number and mostly dead; they may 
be sufficiently removed by simply passing the knife from 
top to bottom on each side of the stalk. By pursuing 
this plan, the formidable labor of stripping the stalks, 
which has been complained of, is greatly lessened, and 
‘the whole business put in a practicable shape. 


The method of curing ‘tops and blades’? is so well 
understood by farmers, that nothing need be said about it 
here. Experience has proved that the extras of this 
crop, (the tops, blades, crushed stalks, &c.) are worth 
/more, when properly secured, than the whole labor re- 
quired in growing and manufacturing, provided this la- 
bor is economised, in the way pointed out. In the list 
of plants cultivated for forage, there is not in the whole 
world, another one that is equal to this in the amount of 
rere which it contains. It is well worth cultiva- 


ting for the fodder alone; the stalks therefore cost noth- 
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1) 
ing; every farmer may see from this, how (if he choo- | PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 
ses,) to steer clear from his grocery bill. ] eaovaiaes 

The mill for grinding, best suited for the farmer, is a) L. Tucker, Esq.—Alonzo Gray has writiena valuable 
simple one, and need not cost more than $10. treatise on agriculture. We have just read it with much 

The boiling apparatus should consist, Ist, of two defe-| pleasure. He advises to prune fruit trees in winter, ai 
cating kettles; they may be of cast iron, and capable of | many others have done. Prom our observation, the win- 
holding as much juice as the mill will press out in 15 or ter is not the best time for pruning, unless the stocks ara 
20 minutes; these kettles must be placed so that a quick | immediately covered with liquid grafiing saive, or other 
and strong fire can be made under them; and so arranged gummy materials, &e., which may easily be done, if 
that they can be emptied ata moment's warning. 2d.)) warm and liquid, and put on with a painter's brush. If 
Two or three evaporating pans; a single sheet of Russia left uncovered, the stocks become dry, shrink and crack, 
iron, bent up six inches at the sides and ends, and rivet-|/and let in water, and rot and disease follow. 
ed, makes an excellent pan of this description. 3. Two); A neighbor of ours hasa few trees of the best kiud of 
copper or tin pans for finishing; these should be flat bot-'|apples. He complains that all his wees decay by rot, 
tomed, six inches deep, and so arranged that they can be Xe. He trims them every season in February ; and scrapes 
removed from the fire instantly when the charge is fin-|/and washes them with great care and labor. Ali his trees 
ished. They should never have much over two inches || thus decay. We think it is caused by thus trimming in 
in depth of syrup placed in them at one time, and should | winter, 
each be of such a size that a charge of three or four gal-|_ If trees are trimmed the last of May or first of June, 
Jons will not fill it deeper than this. |, When a plentiful flow of sap is furnished, the stocks heal 

The difficulty of manufacturing sugar to the best advan- over soon, or during summer, Itis prudent to cover the 
tage, has always been considerable. This has grown out stocks with salve, as above mentioned, if you would do 
of the foreign substances always found connected with it| the work perfectly, which is certainly best. 
in the juices of plants. Sugar is one of the most easily Schenectady, April, 1845. Db. 
decomposed substances in nature. ‘The juice of a plant 
may be very rich in sugar, yet when slowly evaporated, . ee ee nr ee ee TT 
the residue ‘will not show a single trace of in ag SPONTANEOUS VEGETATION. 
In the process of vegetation, as the plant approaches ma- 
turily, sugar is changed into starch. In the germination 
of the seed, a contrary change occurs, and starch is con- 
verted into sugar. I took a portion of sprouted corn, 
and macerated itin water until the sugar was extracted; 
the liquid then strikingly resembled both in taste and 
smell, the juice of corn-stalk after it has been clarified; 
it was then set to evaporate over a slow fire; it gradual- 
ly grew darker in color, and in a short time it appeared 
very much like beet juice. Before the evaporation was 
finished, every particle of sugar had disappeared, and 
from being sweet and pleasant to the taste, it had become 
black, bitter and nauseous. The same experiment was 
repeated under the same circumstances, except that a 
small portion of starch was added to the water; in this 
case, the sugar was not decomposed, but retained its dis- 
tinctive qualities throughout evaporation. ‘The chemi-! 
cal reasons for this, it is needless now to discuss; the 
simple fact, and its application, are’sufficient for our pur- 
pose. Wheat flour consists principally of starch, and was 
used with good success, though perhaps pure starch 
would be better. One pint of flour was mixed with two 
gallons of skim milk, and one pint of this mixture was 
added to 30 gallons of juice. ‘These proportions are not 
given as best, for many more experiments will be neces- 
sary before they can be determined accurately. 

As the juice comes from the mill, it should run into a re- 
ceiver which will hold just enough to fill one of the defeca- 
ting kettles; while in this receiver, the mixture of flour 
and milk, and also the necessary quantity of lime water 
must be added and well stirred in. It is then poured at 
once into the defecating kettle and heat applied; a very 
firm thick scum is by this means separated, and the juice 
becomes clear; it is next run through a flannel strainer 
into one of the evaporating pans, and the boiling kept up 
briskly. Take a shovel full of red hot coals from the 
furnace, and after blowing the ashes off, throw them into 
the pan: as you put in more juice, add more coal, as the 
pan becomes filled with coal, take out that which has 
been in longest. From this pan the juice is run in sue- 
cession through the others, (straining it when conveni- 
ent,) until it is finished. Won. WEBB. 

Wilmington, Del., March 14, 1845. 





‘TOMLINSON, 


Mr. Tucker—I am very far from believing that any 
condition of the elements, can compe! nature into such a 
violation of her immutable laws, as the transmutation of 
wheat into chess; yet who can satisfactorily answer the 
question, where docs the seed chess come from? 1 have it 
from the best authority that an abundant crop of chess has 
been grown on new land, when the cleanest of wheat 
has been sown. Some writers have pretended that chess 
will sometimes remain in the ground many years with- 
out vegetating; but our most experienced farmers assert 
that chess vegetates much more easily than most other 
seeds; that even red clover seed will remain in the ground 
much longer without vegetating than chess; yet we ne- 
ver see red clover appear On land where the seed has not 
been sown. 

I would also ask the question, where does the seed of 
white clover come from? We have it from the best au- 
thority, that soon after the trees are cut off from a calea- 
reous virgin soil, white clover invariably appears. A 
farmer who lives on the Allegany ridge in Pennsylvania, 
where there is no calcareous soil, informs methat he has 
tried the experiment of sowing lime and plaster on a 
pateh of ground covered with sorrel, when the sorrel was 
the next season succeeded by white clover. 

When [ have seen young oaks growing in the midst 
of a forest of pine stumps, [ have said to myself, where 
did the acorns come from to grow these oaks; they cer- 
tainly were not brought here accidentally, because the 
nearest acorn bearing trees were forty miles off, in anew 
and sparsely settled country. 

It is in perfect accordance with nature's laws, that the 
oak should fellow the pine in the order of succession; 
most pine bearing soils, being doubtless originally too 
deficient in alkaline salts, to admit of the growth of the 
oak and other deciduous trees; but after the soil has been 
for hundreds of years acquiring carbonie acid and alka- 
line matter, through the agency of the incumbent forest, 
it is sufficiently rich in salts, to admit of the growth ofa 
deciduous vegetation. 

But apropos of chess; may we not sometimes refer its 
presence in the wheat field, to that mysterious principle 
in nature, which has from the beginning, caused organie 
matter to spring spontaneously from certain inorganic el- 

$$$ —_____ ements, dependant however for its aj] subsequent growth 

WESTERN RESERVE MAGAZINE OF AGRICULTURE AND) and maturity, to the same laws that control, asthe French 
HorricuLTuRE.—We have received the first number of | Physiologist would say, the atmosphere of plants. 


. . . . . . "otor r Q45 ~ T 
a monthly periodical with this title, published at Cleve- Waterloo, N. Y., 1849. Ss. W. 
land, Ohio. The leading character of this number is}! _ ee — 
rather horticultural, and it is illustrated with several cuts FRUIT TREES.—An excellent mode for preventing 


of pears, apples, and other fruits. The articles are of a) young fruit trees from becoming hide bound and mossy, 
highly creditable character, and well worthy of attention. and for promoting their health and growth, is to take a 
Among the contributors, we notice the name of Dr. J. P.| bucket of soft soap, and apply it with a brush or old 
Kirtland, well known as one of our most able horticultu- cloth to the trunks from top to bottom.—DPoston Cultira- 


ral writers. Edited by F. R. Elliott. Terms, $1 a year. ‘tor. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL—No. IV. 
In Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri. 


BY SOLON ROBINSON. 





If I mistake not, my last communication closed whi.e we were yet 
in the lead region of Missouri, and as [ wish to keep up a continu- 
ous narrative of all our wanderings, I shall take up the yarn as near 
as possible Where it Was last broken off, which I think was the 25th 
of January. 

On the 29th, T passed through the town of Farmington, the name 
ef which for once, intimates something of the country around it 
Daring the morning ride, the road continued over the same descrip- 
tion of hilly poor land that it had tor several previous days, and the 
appearance of the inhabitants corresponding with the country. But 
in the vicinity of this town, the land is good, but the dwellers there- 
in lack the go-ahead spirit always observable around a settlement 
composed ot *‘ down-easters.”? | observed but little good stock 
any kind, though from the appearance of the old orchards, it is evi- 
dent that somebody had been a long time here—not long enough 
however to trim the fruit trees. In fact, while speaking of this, 


without trimming. 
nue to trim mine, commencing in the nursery. 

I don’t know but | meutioned before, that the red unctuous clay | 
that is found with the lead, appears to be conducive to the heaithy 
growth of fruit trees. Who can tell what is the feriilising quality 11 
contains? The appearance of wheat still continues unpromising— 
and mills few and tar between 


the weather. that I should give occasional 1otes of the state of it at 
different times and places, so that by reference, they can make com- 
parisons. This then, has been a fine suiny day, and mud fast dry- 
ing up. 

Jan. 30, T passed Mine-la-Motte, situated in Madison county, the 
oldest worked lead mines in the United States. 
believe 3 miles by 6. is owned, or rather held under 
doubtful title. (the claim being disputed by the heirs of Reno, 


a somewhat 
wlio 








iikever 


find a great many persons Who comend that peach trees are bette sriler would take it, and be well rid of it at that. 
Of this, I cannot say, but I certainly shall conti-} Missouri has been boasted of for richness of soil, itis a fact that ma- 


|| 
i 


It may interest some of your readers who keep a memorandum of 


A traet of land, T) 


was here in 1723,) by a company who Jease out the right of mining! 


for one-tenth of all the ore dug, and also the privilege of buying all 
ihe miner’s ore ata given price. Notwithstanding these terms are 
considered hard by the miners, there appears to be a large nnmber 
of them engaged, and some eight or ten smelting furnaces in opera- 
tion. cud two erecting for copper, Which is also found here. Cobalt, 
manganese aud mekel. are also found,but not worked. ‘The land looks 


as poor as poverty.and shows bat lite cultivationand that of a corres- | 


ponding quality.and if | may judge from the appearance of the misera- 
ble little block log cabins, and squalid children, the whole population 
would be far better off if they were settled upon some of the thousands 
of uncultivated acres of rich prairie lying waste within a few day’s 
journey of their present abode. Much of the lead ore here found, is 
What is termed “dry bone mineral,’ and is intimately mixed with 
the dirt overlying the blue ore. To prepare it for smelting. it is ta- 
ken up. dirt and all, and hauled in ox-earts toa stream, Where, ina 
place fixed for the purpose. the dirt is washed out by a somewhat te- 
dious operation. 
Smelt it than the blue 
been considered worthless. It now Vields about 55 per cent of lead 
What vast quantities of * dry bones” are sull thrown away by far- 
mers as Worthless; and if they would not yield 55 per cent: on the 
labor necessary to prepare them for manure. they are still too valu- 
able to be thrown away. 

Alter leaving this last mining tract, 
of equally poor tand. we eame to Frederickton, 
Madison, lent Jand, 


mineral, 


and passing over 


around which is some excel 
I eannot apply the same term to its cultivation ; 
things as they are, and not as T would like to see them. Here it was 
my intention to have taken a route leading into Arkansas. but finding 
that todo so T must make along detour to the south-west, en ac- 
count of impassible swamps that would lay between me and the 
Mississippi; [ took the road to Jackson, and passed over about forty 
miles of as miserable country, seeking after such a tract. 
could wish to find. [tis very hilly, some of which are covered wit} 
pitch pine, and only along the banks of the streams are found a few 
settlers, Who with few exceptions, it may be said. rather stay than 
live. After passing along, lonely road, trom the few houses upon 
which, it seemed as tho gh the inhabitants had died or rnnaway, | 
arrived long after dark, at a place where [had been told I ; 
find the only “ house of entertainment’ upon the read * * * 
“And wouldnt T like something warm and good for supper 
asked my landlady—I certainly shonld—and it length it came. O} 
ye epicyreans, What a treat! Wild turkey and venison, say you—z 
right new country supper? T ean almost hear your lips smack now 
Sut let me 
pork ribs for four persons, snd a‘ power’ of very coarse corn 
bread. and some muddy looking warm water called coffee. free from 
any adulteration of cream and sugar, and no other eatable thing on 
the fible. And of this T eat. not havine then 
which IT afterwards did: and the neero cook 
break fast, wough T did for lodgmg, and slept quite comfortably under 
my two buifilo skins: but in the morning, although | stoppe «dat 1] 
* stage-house”’ for breakfast, the only improvement was, that har i 
been cempelled. for want of food to“ Kiss the cook.’ it wonld have 
been altogether more agreeable than the evening before 
the honse was worse. It is an old saying that‘ one half the world 
don’t know how the other halflive.’  T wish es did. T think they 
would be more contented and grumble less. And TI wish the other 
lived Tthink they would live better 


half knew bow they | 
Tn truth, P think it weuld | i} tous all to know a little more 


as one 


} ' 
shon!d 


seen the kiteben 


Tf possible 


a ‘mselves: 


> benefiel 


how the other half of the worl live, and by comparing the situation 
try to improve 


of others by our own, 


tell you, the supper consisted of seven smali pieces of 


It also requires a d.tferent and hotter furnace to! 
Until within five or sx years it has} | 


i|them with notice that they 


a few miles! 
the county seat of | 
and Tam sorry that} 
but T must speak ot 


T did'nt stop for 


iveral orchards that were planted by the 


cultivated in other crops ?”’ 


iriver until i 





But I must leive moralising over poor suppers and worse break- 
fasts, and Jump over these poor hills and down along the banks of a 
stveam Whose waters look as though somebody had spilt their milk 
in them, and when within a mile ot Jackson, the county seat of Cape 
Girardeau, We seem to strike an entirely different region of land ; and 
he first good looking place after leaving the hills, I find belongs toa 
Mr. Criddle, an old Virginia tobacco planter, who is very successful 
iere, and has of his last year crop now on hand, about 40,000 Lbs. 
ile, as well as many other subseribers, would like the Cultivator to 
vive a price current of several leading articles in several eastern ci- 
ties. Mr. Criddle’s land is rolling, yellowish clayey soil, and produ- 
ces hemp as well as tobacco. 

The town of Jackson is on a hilly location, 12 miles from the river 
and contains several good buildings; the court-house, bank, &c., 
and has a land office, in one of the officers of which, Mr. Davis, I 
found a very warm friend of agricultural improvement, and through 
iis assistance and information, some dozen of the spirited and intel- 
ligent gentlemen of this town became subscribers to the Cultivator. 
If the U.S. government had the same liberal views that this one of 
cr officers has, they would not only graduate the public land to a 
grade that it would sell at, but much of the land that I have passed 
between here and St. Louis, they weuld give away to whoev- 
Indeed, as much as 


jay do not seem to be aware of, that the south half of the State con- 
lains Vast tracts of mountainous barren soil that is scarcely inhabite- 
\ble. and will undoubtedly so remain for a long time. True, it has great 
mineral wealth. The celebrated * iron mountain” lies only a few 
miles West of the route [ traveled, and although only some 40 or 50 
mules from the Missouri river, yet the impe diments in the way of 
making an easy mode of transporting this richest of all iron ore in 
the kuown world, has hitherto kept it in the deep forest buried. And 
our government is not one to lend much aid to those who buy her 
ads, Whether to improve the science of agriculture or develop mi- 
neral wealth. But let us jog on. ‘Though before [ leave Jackson, 
let me say that from experiment of several of the citizens, they find 
the valley land best for orchards, and old rotten wood the best ma- 
nure. ‘The hill land appears too dry in summer. I have noticed se- 
French, that are 40 or 50 
years old—and don’t look as though been trimmed in all 
hattime ‘he question is often asked me. should orchards be 
J answer yes, always, until the trees get 
big enough to take care of themselves. Grass is injurious to young 
matter of that, [ don’t think it is likely to injure 
them in this part of Missouri; there is not enough raised to injure 
any thing. Wheat still looks poor—has the appearance of having 
just come up. 

From Jackson, T traveled the “ dividing ridge ;”’ all the waters to 
the north and west, instead of running toward the Missouri, run 
away from it and spread out in the swamps of Arkansas. After lea- 

ing the ridge about a dozen miles from Jackson, we have a swamp 
five miles across, through which the water run ten feet deep during 
the high — of last summer, not finding its way back again to the 
had wended its way perhaps 200 miles through the 
swamps, This water leaves the river a few miles below Cape Gi- 
rardeau, in consequence of the high bank that formerly kept it in its 
chanel, having been washed away during the last season, proving 
very injurious to many who found themselves suddenly in possession 
of a new water power upon their farms—rather an uncontrolable 
one to be sure—that instead of serving to grind their corn, served 
could not have any to grind. 

Across this swamp the read is partly through, not over, a very soft 
black soil, and partly over a raised causeway only 3 feet wide, and 


they had 


trees; though for the 


upon which, if two wagons were to meet, I suppose one would have 


‘to drive over the other 


| Scott. being the best In appearance. 


, as there is but one chance in several miles to 
drive round. 

From here to Benton, the land improves, and there are some good 
firms; those of Mr. Hutson and Mr. Allen, clerk of the county of 
Crops, corn and tobacco. Ben- 
town that would not do much honor to the gentleman for 
whose honor it was named. * * * Although it was 
wight, | hurried past the town, and out to a farm house, where I felt 
much more comfortable. Here [ found plenty of corn, and about 40 
head of horses to consume it, and of a breed very common in this 
part of the State, which I wish I couid give you an accurate idea of. 
They are gener rally light sorrel, with white face and feet, about 15 
with legs bigger than a deer, that support a body in pro- 
In winter they run in “the lot,’ and eat corn 
and in sammer they run wherever they can to 
get away from the hordes of flies and musquitoes that infest the 
swamp Where they are sent to“ range for themselves.”? The cattle 
i this part of the State are of the same order, and kept in the same 
manner. Now corn is an excellent rich grain to make pork, but if 
it is suitable food to manafacture bone and muscle from for young 
stock, then Professor Johnston and many others anow nothing about 
science. It is however a fact that where the most corn is ted and 
little else, there ] find the *“‘ scrub breed”? in the highest state of 

rubbiness. 

Atthis last stopping place. T fonnd some excellent sweet potatoes, 
the Jirst vegetable that I have seen upon the table since I left St. Lou- 
‘s; and the owner assures me that the whole secrét in keeping 
sweet potatoes is to keep them dry and warm. Mind, warm—not 
hot. Tle packs them in sundried sand. This section of country 
still shows the marks of the earthquakes of IS11. In faet, there have 
been slight shocks every Winter since—sometimes the earth cracks 
open and blows out quantities of sand, 

Nhe 2. which, bear in mind, was the first Sunday. was a mild, 

‘ar, pleasant day, here in Missouri, a few miles west of the mouth 
of ft) e Ohio river. How was it with you, reader 

This day in a 20 mile drive over mostly poor sandy black oak bar- 
rens. and across a small sandy level prairie, I passed through a cou- 
ple of miles of Cypress swamp, along a road the like of which would 


tonis a 


hands h igh, 
portion 10 the le gs. 
out of a hollow log, 
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1 . . , g : : 
be a curiosity in any civilized country. Ido not blame the mhabi- very much of which is but little, if at all, inferior to the 
. eo for y kine ¢ ‘tte ¢ Y if av indee fi he . . : 
tants here for not making a better road, for if I may judge from their above, in natural adaptation to wheat. 
looks, they will soon need to travel but a short road, and that upon! | Of these. extendine th to lake Ontario. are the Wi 
a conveyance that never jolts the rider. Aithough much of this|| ese, extending nortn to lake Untario, “ e tine Ni- 
county is very rich, and produces great crops of corn and some, agara, Clinton and Medina groups; and towards the south, 
wheat, yet there is so much swamp that it is decidedly sickly. | the Helderberg, Hamilton, and of the Chemung group, 
ndav. anding¢ 1 o y ainv dav vs Iroc . ° 
On Monday, and in a dull, gloomy and rainy day, I had to drag!) more or less of the northern portion, according to the ex- 
through 14 miles more of swamp and overflowing land to reach the}| | t of the ‘tthern Li rift: for ke knees Loman t fact 
Missouri; and this is the only road by which half the inhabitants can “€2t OF (he nortrern ime drut; for i isan important fae 
reach Benton, their County seat. And over this same road, the em-| that the diluvial current from the north, has conveyed 
igrants irom Kentucky, Tennessee, &¢c., going to Missouri and Ar-|!and intermixed beneficially, the rock of each of these 
anes ave t rag ir loads af “ nin 99 . anv of the | ° . . . ‘as. 8 ° 
kansas, have t ) drag the ir loa 1s of * plunder. I met m iy ot them groups with all the others; conveying the fertilizing lime 
in wagens, in North Carolina carts, and on pack horses—the latter far south of the actual istence of the rock. in place 
being generally packed with a most liberal snpply of children and} yon SOR 0 ve actual ex1s ence 0 ine rOCK, in place, 
their mothers—" | reckon’’—and as it takes all sorts of folksio| These various groups contain collectively a very large 
make a world,’ [ am constrained to think that some of those I met)| portion, perhaps one-fourth, and the most valuable soil 
are some of the “all sorts. ‘* ‘The ladies” in particuls @ in: . . ; 
are some of the * all sorts. he ladies” in particular, riding in @)| of the Staite. 
very primitive way, such as was common before the invention of W! 7 - ait —— a 
side-saddles, looked a good deal ** sorter like”? the coarse filling with || rhen the important question arises, ee 
which the great western web of wilderuess is woven. ired, and to what causes are due, the evident and conce- 
After « toilsome day’s work of 18 miles, | was under the necessi-|}ded diminution of the wheat crop of the State? it 
> of ston: , » sles shor ght Re SRNR ~~ E onica 7? here a . Me 4 ‘ 
ty of stopping 2 miles short of the ferry at the “iren banks,” where|) will be found that it has occurred chiefly, in the last men- 


I was to cross the Missouri. It had been my intention to have gone |! ,. “en 1: and weneraiiv in the rat f their distanc 
from Benton to New Madrid, by which I should have avoided these tlonec Sroups; am _ nera ly in the ratio of thei ; s ann e 
16 miles of swamp, but I learned that if I crossed at New Madrid,, {rom the first; Owing, in some instances, lo the delicien- 


cy of lime, deficient mineral qualities, and excess of ve- 


that [ should be caught in a trap in a district of country lying be-! 

ree here « . hie « ic ke mm ¢ he “ shakes.”? fri Vea \re ° ° ° 
tween there and Memphis, that is known as the “ shakes,” from hav vetable matter and humus in the soil; very frequently to 
ing been shaken by earthquakes into sundry very uninteresting th ¥ level and wet surface: | bit wien lly 1i 
goose ponds. And from New Madrid down on the Arkansas side to the too level and wet surtace; but more specially aad in- 


opposite Memphis, there is ** no road nor nothing.’ The only good | juriously, to the tenacity and imperfection of the subsoil; 
highway—high enough sometimes—in the country, is the Missouri, resisting the escape of the superabundant moisture, 
but not a very good carriage road. | whereby large surtaces are often supersaturated with wa- 
aa nie nei ene ae tearaana | ter; inducing winter kill, debility, and various diseases 
WHEAT CULTURE. of the plant, especially under the action of sudden and 
a extreme frost, or heat and drouth. Collectively, these 
At one of the weekly agricultural meetings held du-, resuits become more manifest and injurious as the soil has 
ring the past winter, the subject of discussion was the been retained under long continued cultivation, so that 
culture of wheat, Mr, McV&An, member of the Assem-, only in the most favorable seasons can a full crop be re 
bly from Monroe county, made some very interesting and, alized in much of these soils; and in these have occurred 
valuable remarks, which, at our request, he has furnish-, ‘he principal falling off in the wheat product of the State, 
ed us for publication. As there are large portions of soil Uius circumstanced, 
in offering a few remarks, said Mr. MCVEAN, on the jn the wheat region of the State, and especially in the 
cultivation of wheat, I deem it most proper,—deferring | jas: named groups, it follows, if the premises are correct, 


the minor details of special cultivation, manures, disea-| (jt jn no way can the area of wheal growing be so ad- 
ses, and different varieties,—to introduce the subject by Vanlageously extended, in no way can capital and means 
an exposition of the general principles and cireums‘an-, ye gy profitably applied, as in improving and adapting 
ces of svil, natural adaptation and climate, which will, jjese lands. by open and thorough draining, where the 
ever control the production of this most important crop. ‘neral qualities of the sui] are in other respects proner 
An pst a of the geological map a the ie: “eeasng oesonetond 7 cae ee cea ae 
will at once and most readily indicate to the intelligent) eujivation, scarcely yield a remunerating return, from 
observer, what portions of the State are most naturally ope causes bere indicated. 
adapted to wheat. In further illustration, and in order to a more compre- 


First in value, and occupying 2 large surface, is the) hensive view of the whole subject as connected with the 
Onondaga salt group. The rocks of this group are some-| above general principles, L desire to remark briefly upon 
times denominated the gypseous limestone, or shales; the influence of climate upon the production of wheat, as 
connected with which, are the plaster quarries, the water [am not aware that the importance of the subject is ge- 
lime, and the salines of the State. This group, as a nerally appreciated. 
whole, embraces the most natural and enduring whea! Perhaps there is not on earth a betler wheat soil, than 
soil of the State. It includes, and extends from Grand Is]-. is to be found in New-York, so far as the naiural capa- 
and eastward, narrowing to a point in the county of Seo — bility of the soil is concerned; and yet it is only when 
harie. Its soil is composed of diluvial swells, chiefly the most favorable circumstances of season and tempera- 
resulting from and based upon the limestone—a subsoil, ture combine with a proper condition of the soil, that we 
susceptible of fertility at any depth, and which, with the obtain products approaching those of Great Britain, from 
substratum of lime rock, is adapted to absorb the supera- | tands under no better cultivation, and inferior in natural 
bundant moisture. Hard water, a prevalent growth of adaptationto ours. ‘The cause of this is to be found in 
oak timber, also upon much of its southern Jine a com-) the excessive characier of our climate. Our growing 
parative absence of vegetable accumulation, and often of crop has to surmount the extreme severity of our winter, 
timber, consequent upon the annual burning of its natu-. and the more injurious and frequent spring frosts, acting 
ral product the opening grass, characterize this group.) upon a wet surface, producing what is called winter kill. 
With a surface at once beautiful and accessible, few por-|| The sueceeding heat and drouth, acting with sudden 
tions of the State presented a more unpromising appear- change on the same wet surface, upona plant flourishing 
ance of soil to the first settler. Its unsurpassed and per- only inadry soil, and naturally incapable of resisting 
manent value has been demonstrated by time and experi- || these adverse conditions. And finally, encountering the 
ence, and it is due to the mineral character of its soil, excessive heats of summer, (often in connection with 
and the fertility and adaptation of the subsoil. moisture,) stimulating the plant to premature and diseas- 
ed ripeness. Or, if the foliage is very dense, enteebling 
and lodging it, so that the grain is deficient in proportion 
‘o the straw. It isa frequent oceurrence, that the crop 
is heavier than can be carried to profitable maturity, un- 
der the influence of our climate; and practical farmers 
have long since learned that crops of a medium weight 
‘are generally the most profitable. 


Although I have dwelt on this group more at large, 
because of its natural peculiarities, | am far from claim. 
ing for it exclusive natural adaptation to wheat; and only 
mean to say that it is more generally and permanently so 
adapted than any other, as a whole—that as a whole, it is 
more certain and enduring; and better resists every unfa-' 
vorable vicissitude of season, climate, or defective culti- 
vation; and that under continued cultivation, there has These influences of climate apply not only to this 
been little, if any falling off, in its annual product of |,State, but with more or less injurious force, to all the 
wheat, except when managed with great imprudence. || United States, in one extreme or the other of heat or 


I am aware that there are large portions of superior ||cold; and it is probable, that in the south-western S'ates 


wheat soil embraced in the collateral geological groups, ,.of the Union, the cultivation of wheat is limited, more 
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LEICESTER EWE—, Fiz. 61., 


The above is a good portrait of a Leicester ewe, about one vear old, belonging to Parts Frercuer, Esq. of 
Bridport, Vermont. She is descended from the stock of Mr. S. Norton, of Greenwich, N. Y. She isa large, well 
formed, and very heavy fleeced animal, and will, in the opinion of eompetent judges, give at least eight pounds of 
washed wool, at her first shearing. Mr. Fletcher has at present but a few sheep of this blood, but those he has, 
have proved so valuable, that he is determined to increase the number. He has a fine and very neatly managed 
farm, well caleulated for supporting the finest cattle and sheep. 


by the influences of climate, than by imperfeetions of 
soil. 

In accordance with the above principles, and for the 
reasons assigned, it will be always practicable in equal 
or even inferior conditions of the soil, to raise heavier 
crops, Where the climate is more temperate and uniform ; 
for the reason, in addition to those stated, that the erop 
occupies the soil a much longer time in arriving at matu- 
rity, and is also less subject to the adverse vicissitude 
and influences alluded to. This is believed to be the 
ease in some parts of Europe and in Great Britain, in 
which last, the crop generally occupies the soil, in a 
growing state, excluding the fall and winter, from the 
first of March-to the middle of Auzust; but doubtless its 
insular position has a favorable influence. In such eli- 
mates also, it is more practicable, for the same reasons, 
to carry down the cultivation of wheat, to soils of inferi- 
or natural adaptation. 

As the influence of climate is a fixed eondition, and lit- 
tle subject to human agency, our alternative is to adapt 
our soil to the climate; ant this we may do, chiefly, by 
laying the land dry, and obviating on a large extent of 
our soil, the injurious etfects of superabundant moisture. 

In clearing new land, the importance and economy of 
retaining, or even planting, at proper intervals, narrow 
belts of timber, as proteciion against the winter winds, 
The white 
Orks which retains its leaves throwch the winter, is admi- 


rably suited for this purpose, and indigenous tothe suil. 


will engage the attention of practical men. 


In conténuation, it may be remarked, that the winter 
frost, and the heat and drouth of our sammers, while of- 


fering superior advantages for enltivatine and subduing 
the fallows, alfect injuriously af the same time the gcrow- 


t 
Ing crop, especially in wet and heave solis; urging their 
drainage also from the consideration that they are after- 


wards more easily and seasonably tilled, and more pro- 
ductive of all other erops »s well as wieat. 


The additional couclusions resulting from these gene- 


ral views and principles, are—that the first requisite, in 
the cultivation of wheat, is to obtain a good soil—that a 
good soil is one that abounds in lime, is clean and dry, 
and right in the mixture and quality of ifs mineral mat- 
ter, including fertility and absorbent qualities of the sub- 
s,il—that a soil containing vegetable fibre or humus in 
exeess produces much straw and little grain. and that con- 
sequently alluvial soils are not well adapted to wheat ex- 
eept when naturally overlaid by « proper mixture of the 
neighboring upland minerals—that there is much unpro- 
fitable apptieation of labor and eapital, because of non- 
eonformity fo the natural laws of soil and climate—that 


‘the culiivation of wheat may be profitably continued or 


extended on large portions of our land, by adapting the 
soil to the climate, and thus to the cultivation of wheat, 
on Jands that are too Jevel or wet, provided the mineral 
qualities of the soil are proper in other respects. 

I would finally offer the suggestion to practical men, 
that as good wheat soils are well adapted to the produe- 
tion of nutritious pasturage, it will be found most profita- 
bie at the relative prices of products and labor, to reno- 
vate the soil to a greater extent than is now practiced, 
by rendering pas'urage aceessary to the cultivation of 
wheat, in preference to costly or artificial manures, be- 
yond a judicious eeonomy and application of those that 
aeeumutate on the farm; and that lands not natural to 
wheat will be most profitably applied to other crops. 


CeLERY FOR Ducxs.—A writer in the Buffalo National 
Pilot, says—* The common duck of the poultry yard, if 
fed—while fattening—copiously upon the tops of the ce- 
lery plant, will attain a juiciness and a flavor that must 
eall forth unqualified approbation from every epicure. It 
is the wild celery plant that gives peculiarity of enchant- 
ment to the canvass-back, and the common celery top 
will add a charm to the duck of the yard, that cannot be 
eonece:ved. You eannot make a tame bird equal one with 
the wild flavor of freedom and foreign travel, but still 





‘you can refine on poultry.” 
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GRADE STOCK. lent quality; but as they have been kept ina dairy for 


‘making cheese, their milk could not be conveniently set 
The attention of the public has often been called to||for butter separate from the rest of the dairy. ‘These 
herds of pure bred cattle, in different parts of the coun-|‘animals are three-fourths Dev on, and the senainiten from 
try, and their pedigrees given to the readers of agricul-| the Sweet stock spoken of above. 
tura] papers, in such a manner as to add greatly to their || To individuals who have bred such animais, and who 
reputation in public estimation. We perhaps think as) have taken pains to furnish exact data when exhibited 
much of pedigree as any one, and would be glad if eve-|/at our Cattle Shows, the public are indebted for an ex- 
ry stock grower would keep an exact register of all his)! ample well worthy of imitation. Shall we not hear from 
stock, with their origin, &e. Notwithstanding these | other herds equally successful 2? « Nejlee,” spoken of 
views, we think that many cf our best herds of stock||above, is now owned by the writer, who considers her 
have been overlooked, and their merits not duly appre-| one of the best milkers which has come under his notice; 
ciated, simply for the reason that an exact pedigree ean-| but from the fact that she is kept as a family cow, he will 
not be given to the public. If we mistake not, some of ||be unable to continue the experiments as he would de- 
the best cows for milk of which we have record, have|/sire, and especially to test her qualities for butter making. 
been produced by a cross between pure bulls of some of || The mother of these animals, ‘* Cherry,” is also in our 
our best breeds, and the common cows of the country.|, hands, and shows good evidence of dairy qualities, as 
Indeed, we have sometimes thought, where the object is| Well as proof in her calves of her value as a breeder. 
to raise cows for the dairy mainly, no better course can|| Rome, N. Y., 1845. E. Comsrock. 
be adopted, than to select from our best eommon cows, | 
and breed to a bull of some one of the improved breeds; | 
and although we might have a choice between the differ- || ee 
ent breeds, we would not hesitate to commence with al L. Tucker, Esq.—Being a subscriber to your valua- 
bull of either, rather than rely entirely on native stock.) ble and extensively circulated journal, not having trou- 
One of the best herds of grade cattle, and particularly | pjed you hitherto with communications of this or any 
of grade cows, with which we have ever been acquaint- |! other sort, and not having observed much notice taken in 
ed, was raised by Mr. F. INGERSALL, of Vernon, Onei-| the Cultivator of “M’Cormick’s Virginia Reaper,” 1 
da co. This stock, about thirty in number, was last fall have supposed it might not be uninteresting to the read- 
sold at auction, (the owner having previously sold his|| ers of the same, nor unacceptable to you, to give some 
farm,) so that nearly all have passed into other hands, || account of what it is doing here in the “far west.” 
and are now owned by different individuals, mainly in I am not a practical farmer asyet, but I expect to be one 
Oneida co. Four or five individuals only have been re-| g99n, I have long felt a deep and lively interest in the 
tained, from the choicest of his stock. | agricultural prosperity of our common country, and have 
_ Of the origin of this stock, we cannot speak with en-||acted some humble part towards promoting this great 
tire certainty. They are, however, a cross between the! cause, within the limited sphere of my influence. In this 
Devons from the stock of Messrs. Hurlburt, of Connecti- age of improvement, nothing has come under my obser- 
cut, and a race of cattle which have for years gone by vation, which promises greater benefit to the ‘farming 
the name of the Sweet breed; probably from the fact! ¢ommunity, than does this most valuable invention, the 
that a gentleman of that name, in Onondaga co., bred up) Vipeinia Reaper. After hazarding this opinion, be not 
a fine stock of cattle; but of their pedigree, we are not) surprised when I say, that | have not yet, even witnessed 
now informed. Probably there are persons in the coun-) the operation of the machine in the field. 1 rely mainly 
ties of Onondaga and Cortland who can give some infor- upon the HUNDREDS of gentlemen, (many of them per- 
mation in regard to this race of cattle. ' sonally and intimately known to me,) who during the last 
Several of the heifers raised by Mr. Ingersoll have) three or four years. have in my native State, Virginia, 
proved extraordinary milkers, and fortunately we have) porne testimony cf the most conclusive character to the 
here what is too often nezlected, exact accounts of the! fyet, Many of them, as I have seen, after trying one ma- 
quantity of milk in pounds, given by several of these chine through a harvest, stated that it had paid for itself, 


© , -e } ~ > H ‘ye, . nlc . . e4e 
for many days in succession. From the records of the and supported their statements with orders for additional 





M’CORMICK’S REAPING MACHINE. 


} Y = } , , ri . e . r5y.. ° . . 
Oneida Co. Ag. Society, we glean the following facts: |'machines. ‘This was the case with a brother-in-law of 
‘‘ Nellee,” four years old last spring, came in at two, mine, Wm. Galt, Esq. of Glenarvon, Fluvanna Co. Va. 
years old, and gave an average of a fraction over forty!| It is worthy of remark too, that this machine has not 


pounds of milk per day, for fourteen days in succession,) been brought forward and introduced on the humbugging 
commencing Ist June, 1842. In 1843, when three years plan. Although invented and publicly exhibited in ope- 
old, she gave for thirty days in succession, commencing) ration in the harvest of 1831, (two years before Hussey’s 
May 15th, forty-four pounds four ounces per day. In, machine was invented,) as appears from a letter publish- 
the summer of 1844, again commenced weighing her ed by Mr. McCormick in the May number of the Mecha- 
milk, but after a few days, owing to a temporary injury, nic’s Magazine for 1834, he (McCormick,) did notattempt 
the account was discontinued. The average for the four to introduce it until the year 1840; since which time, it 
days it was weighed, was fifty-one pounds. | has been rapidly working its way to public favor in Vir- 
This cow has taken the first premium in the class in ginia. It had not been taken out of that State until last 
which she was exhibited, fur four years in succession, harvest, when it was introduced into the western part of 
at the Oneida Co. Ag. Fair, where the competition was New-York, into Michigan, Wiconsin, [linois and Mis- 
by no means limited, and where she has had to compete souri, with the most signal success. A machine was al- 
with many of the best animals in this section of the so sent lo this State, but arrived too late for harvest: it 
State, was exhibited at the annual fair of our County Agricultu- 
‘¢ Blossom,” own sister to Nellee, three years old last ral Society, and received a certificate and special report 
spring, also came in at two years old, and has proved from the committee on Agricultural Implements. 
scarcely inferior to Nellee as a milker. She gave at two McCormick’s Reaper, is now, I understand, being ma- 
years old an average of forty pounds per day, for seven) nufactured in the western part of New-York, (by Backus, 
days in succession; and in 1844, at three years old, forty.) Fitch & Co. at Brockport, in Monroe county,) in Michi- 
three pounds and thirteen ounces per day, for the same gan, Wisconsin, and Missouri, and I learn from Mr. A. 
time. She also has received three first premiums, with C. Brown of this city, one of the mos’ extensive machine 
spirited competition. | builders in the west, that he will have at least one hun- 
Several others from the same stock have nearly equal-| dred and fifty machines manufactured for the ensuing har- 
ed these; and as a herd, they have perhaps seldom been. vest, for which he is receiving orders by almost every 


excelled for dairy purposes. Nothing but grass has ever mail. Twenty-five orders have been received by him 


been fed in summer, and never more than four quarts of from a single county in the Sate of Indiana. 

bran per day in winter. The terms too, upon which the Reaper is offered, are 
These facts are given, because we have here exactness, at once generous and confiding, and bespeak a fay orable 

and figures instead of guess work, as is too often the| consideration from the agricultural community. It is 


case. It is proper to remark, that the milk is of excel-|.‘* warranied to cut fifteen acres per day with ease, (light 
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two horse draft,) to save an average of abushel of wheat 
to the acre which would be lost by: ordinary cradling, and | 
to be strong and durable—not subject to get out of order,’ 
and is sold ona credit, giving time and opportunity to, 
test it before payment is made, at the low price of one’ 
hundred dollars. 

Of the large number of certificates from Virginia, I, 
herein enclose three or four, which it might be well to} 
append to this, if you can allow it so much space. 

Very respectfully, yours, Wa. H, H. Taytor. 

Post Office, Cincinnati, May 16, 1345. 





We give the substance of the certificates which sian 
panied “the above: 

Mr. E. FLercHer, Lynchburg, Va. says—*‘ During 
wheat and oat harvest I used it some fifteen days w pean: 
any difficulty. It cut uniformly, clean, and well, an} 
average, without pushing, from fourteen to teaias acres 
a day. One day, when a little more activity was used, it) 
cut twenty acres. Where the wheator oats were tangled | 
and fallen down, with a little care it cut and saved the! 
grain admirably well. Many of the best farmers in the 
neighborhood of my plantation, near Amherst Court- 
House, came to see its performance; all were highly} 
gratified, and many would linger and follow it round the! 
field to admire and witness its neat, rapid and perfect} 
performance. I think it would not be going too far; 
to say that it is a perfect machine of the kind, and that! 
no farmer whose plantation is clear of stumps and stones, | 
(for it does not much matter that the land be rolling,) and: 
raises wheat or oats to any extent, should throw by his! 
reap-hoops and cradles, and make use of your Reaper to} 
save his grain.” 

Mr. Rosert Ives of Oak Ridge, Va., says he was so 
Well pleased with it, that he had ordered a second one. 


Mr. WASHINGTON Swoar of Augusta county, Va., 
says that “ in cutting 109 acres of good wheat, when the; 
Jabor and grain saved are fairiy estimated, it will pay for} 
itself.” 

Mr. Wa. Gar of Glenarvon, Va., says—*I have used 
it in cutting my low ground wheat, and it has performed 
io my entire satisfaction. I did not measure any one 
day’s cutting, but am perfectly convinced that it will do 
the work of not less than 10 cradles, and cuts the wheat} 
very clean. [am so well satisfied with the performance | 





of this, that I will take another machine from you for]! 


next harvest.” 


PEACH TREES, CHERRY TREES, Kc. | 


Mr. Tuckrr—If the following suggestions, relative! 
to the cultivation of the peach tree, as well as some; 
other trees, should be thought worthy of a place in the} 
Cultivator, others may receive the same benefit which} 
the the writer has, from the method here suggested. 

The seedlings of the peach are found in almost every | 
garden; and, in too many, they are left to take their| 
chance to live or die, according to circumstances. If a) 
few of these are not destroy el by the hoe, as incum-| 
brances, and a few are permitted to escape, the cold! 
winters of the North hasten on to complete the work of 
destruction, by killing down a large proportion of the 
growth. 

From hisown experiments, the writer can recommend 
the following tonthed of obtaining and preserving these 
precious trees: he gathers all the stones that come in 
his way in peach time, and in the autumn wraps them in| 
a paper or rag, and buries them a few inches in the} 
ground, in any convenient place. Over them he lays a 
flat stone to denote their position and to preserve them 
from the digging of ferrets. As the warm weather ap- 
proaches in the spring, he uncovers them and finds them 
in a state easily to be cracked. ‘The seed is then taken 
from the shell 1, and planted in such places as are conve- 
nient for their cultivation. They will then come for- 
ward éarly, and furnish a growth according to soil and 
care bestowed. 

Then, to preserve them in their entire growth from 
the winter's cold, each tree is in the fall taken up, with 
with such care as to preserve, if possible, every fibrous 
-oot, and placed in a cellar®for the winter, with common 





garden earth thrown over their roots, Here they stand 
protected, fresh and green, till spring, with not a limb or 


>, bud injured by the cold. As the season for transplanting 


comes on, they are easily transplanted in any place se- 
' lected for their future location. 

The hint to this method of preservation, was derived 
from the experience of the writer in the winter preser- 
vation of the mulberry. 

The cherry, apple, pear, &c., though not killed by 
winter, may be greatly benefitted by this kind treatment, 
while seedlings. 

In mellow soils, the labor isa mere trifle, with those 
who learn to preserve their trees. But to do the thing 
right, care should be taken not to pull up the trees by a 
force which will leave half their best roots in the 
ground. Let the ground be thoroughly loosened by an 
iron bar, till every root may be obtained. No spade or 
shovel should be used in this work, inasmuch as either 
of these tools will cut off many of the best and most 
fibrous parts of the roots. Much has been written about 
digging large holes for the reception of trees, and well 
written, too; but if all the roots of a tree are taken up 
with it, we can assure him who transplants it, that he 
will have no small trench to dig. No tree should be 
transplanted without its roots, unless you wish to be in 
doubt two years whether or not “ it will make a live of 
it.’ For this reason, the younger the tree to be trans- 
| planted, the better, because you can secure a greater pro- 
portion of its roots. Some people enter a nursery and 
select the largest trees; whereas, they would get fruit 
sooner by selecting only those whose roots they could 
carry with them. Long roots must have, and short roots 
need to have, wide holes. 

I am well pleased with the management of peach 
trees, recommended by “ C. D.,” in your June number; 
he is right. ‘Too rapid a growth will subject any thing 
to arapid decay. The multicaulis grown slowly in a 
poor soil, will resist the winter. The peach grown 
rapidly, usually loses half its growth by winter's cold; 
and its liability to disease is strongly argued from the 
analogies of nature. I would only give it a good chance 
in a gravelly soil, decently cultivated. It is said that the 
red varieties are less liable to the disease than the yel- 
low. P. 

Prospect, Ct., January 20, 1845. 


SOWING CORN AND OATS FOR FODDER. 


LuTHER TucKER, Esq.—There is no way in which the 
writer spends a dollar per annum more satisfac'orily than 
in subscribing to the Cultivator. It is not necessary a 
practical farmer should immediately act upon every sug- 
gested improvement in farm management. He has to 
examine whether the change recommended is suited to 


| his location and circumstances; ever bearing in mind that 


the great object of the agriculturist, is the profitable occu- 
pation of his time and capital, and that he may even 
‘* buy gold too dear.” 

With these considerations before him, the writer has 
for some years read the Cultivator with interest, and (al- 
though on a small farm,) derived considerable advantage 
from the hints of your more experienced correspondents. 

During the past winter, by an economical arrangement 
of his stock yards, and occupying time unsuited to other 
purposes, he has been enabled to haul out upwards of 200 
eart loads of manure more than in any previous year, 
which if brought from the neighboring city would have 
cost in the article and labor as many dollars; and in the 
management of his future crops he hopes to derive addi- 
tional advantage. 

If the limited experience of the writer should be worth 
a place in your journal, he proposes occasionally furnish- 
ing you with a short article without further introduction. 
And first, in reference to broad east corn. Having suffi- 
ciently proved its value, he determined in the present 
year to secure a good supply for cutting green, or curing 
as occasion may require. On the 5thof April, he had an 
acre of ground plowed and harrowed, then spread over 
it 20 cart loads of cow manure mixed with the leaves 
used for bedding, and sowed four bushels of corn and one 
of oats, which with the manure, were well harrowed in, 
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and rolled; the seed caine up well, and when about three | 
inches high, had two bushels of plaster spread over it;! 
it now gives every appearance fora fine crop. He has 
since sown a second acre in the same way, which is just 
above ground, and intends in a few weeks to provide a 
succession. 

In preceding years the writer has been much troubled 
with his neighbor’s pigeons and poultry. He this year 
soaked his corn 12 hours in the liquor from his cow sta- 
ble, then drained it and well mixed it with plaster; this 
proved an effectual remedy, as even the few scattered 
grains left on the surface of the ground after harrowing, 
remain untouched. 

The writer proposes in his next, to give the simple 
process by which he increased his stock of manure the 
past winter, and by which he hopes to secure a still fur- 
ther supply during the present year. W ooDsIDE. 

Maryland, May 12, 1845. 





A FEW WORDS ON RAISING POULTRY: 





Mr. Epiror—Every farmer who is acquainted with 
poultry-raising, know show extremely hard it is to raise 
young turkeys, and young poultry of any kind. In the 
early seasons of the year, fowls, ducks, and turkeys, are 
in the want of salt, more or less. Early in the spring of 
1840, I gota few duck’s eggs, of Judge Spencer, (the 
large white kind,) and raised five, (four ducks and one 
drake,) which I kept through the winter in a warm hen- 
house, and fed them with corn and Indian meal. They 
commenced laying very early; I had twelve turkeysat the 
same time; and as the hens commenced setting, I set 
them with duck’s eggs, allowing from 10 to 15 eggs for 
each hen, and as fast as they came forth, I shut the hens 
in coops, and put the coops on the edge of a pond in the 
yard, where I kept my fowls; I allowed the young ducks 
to stay with the hen until they were three weeks old, 
and then took the hen from them, and allowed the ducks 
to remain; and in a few days, the hens commenced lay- 
ing. In feeding, I commenced with Indian meal and 
white sea-sand, which contains salt sufficient for poultry; 
taking about one quart of meal to one gill of sand, and| 
continued feeding that three times a week until they are| 
completely feathered. I found that my ducks were! 
Jarger and in better order than any of my neighbors. 1} 
did not lose a single One by sickness, and raised 90 from | 
the 4 ducks ; and by having hens sufficient, there ean | 
be 150 raised from 4 ducks. I would advise all farmers! 
and poultry raisers to pursue the same method, and not! 
allow their old ducks to hatch at all; and feed in the| 
same way turkies and chickens, and they will find that! 
they will do better than on any other food. 

BurGEss WANDs. 








TRANSMUTATION OF GRAIN, 


Mr. Eprror—In page 132, April No. Cultivator, I ob- 
serve a communication signed J. Townsend, on * Trans- 
mutation of Grain.’ This writer scoffS at the opinion, | 
and attempts to ridicule the idea, of wheat turning to 
chess; but without, as I can perceive, giving any argu-| 
ment, or reason to sustain the contrary opinion, 

Now I profess to have no particular belief either way. 
But I propose to state afew facts, and Mr. Townsend 
may work out the case either by argument, or through! 
his “ fulling mill,” at his own convenience. 





When you published the Genesee Farmer, say a dozen 
years ago, there was a long, and a very able controversy | 
carried on for several months in that paper, by several 
of the most distinguished wheat growers in western 
New-York, pro and con, on the subject of transmutation. 
The result was a drawn battle; neither party convinced | 
to the contrary of the opinion which he first advanced:* 
Scientific men were among thuse engaged on both sides, 
and all the science they possessed was brought to bear on 
the subject. After all, it was not settled that science, as 
it is called, was exactly right in its first principles, al- 
though no one has a more profound respect for that 
authority, apparently, than both parties engaged in the, 
controversy. In it | took no part, being neither a wheat- | 


grower nor a professor of any science. But to the facts 
in question: 

It was proved, and it can be proved again, that a field 
of new ground just cleared from the forest and sown 
well, uniformly and plentifully in its first crop, with wheat, 
in which one kernel of chess could not be detected in a 
hundred of wheat, produced chess aimost altogether, in 
the swails and low places, and under the fences, where 
the snow and water lay an uncommon length of time: 
so too, in places where geese had run over and fed on 
the early growth in the spring. ‘The same with sheep, 
in some instances. Where the chess did not grow, the 
wheat was fine and clean, hardiy a stalk of chess to be 
discovered. It was also proved, that different fields had 
been sowed with the same seed, where nochess had been 
seen for years before, and parts of some were chessy, 
and the others not at all. And these same facts, and 
others quite as strong, can be proved, in numerous in- 
‘stances and in different sections of the United States, 
any day, in a Court of Justice, by as intelligent, ex- 
\perienced, and ‘sensible’? farmers and wheat-growers 
as can be found, although they never served apprentice- 
ship at the *‘cloth-dressing business; and I pledge my- 
self ready to prove these facts, when this writer will 
agree to pay one half the expense of taking the testi- 
‘mony, which wont at all events be much. f 


The late Judge Buel—certainly no mean authority —in 
reply to a question I once asked him, what, after all the 
arguments On the subject, was the conclusion of his mind 
upon it? replied, “that after a long observation of the 
facts and theories which had been produced, he was 
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forced to believe in the doctrine of transmutation.” t 


This is alll have tosay. I shall hold no argument 
with any one in this matter: but I certainly think that 
ridicule, and thatnot of the highest order, isnot the way 
to put down this doctrine of twansmutation. 

L. F. A. 
NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 

* This may have been the case as regards the writers in the con 
Iroversy alluded to; but not so Willi those wilo read it. We know 
many farmers who believed fully in the change ot Wheat into chess 


| Who Were converted to the truth by this discussion. They reasoned 


in this way: If as is said, chess only grows from its own seed, 
the same as other weeds. We can eradicate it entirely from our 
farms. ‘They tried the experiment—destroyed all the chess on their 
farms, and did not permit even a kernel of it to be sowed with then 
wheat. The consequence Was, What might have been easily fore- 
told—this pest was no longer found on their premises. For several 
reported instances of this kind, Our Correspondent is referred to the 
old Genesee Farmer, and to the first series of the Culuvatoi 
| +Suppose the facts here stated, were sworn to in every Court of 
Justice in the country, would it aiford any evidence that the wheat 
had turned to chess?) That no wheat grew on the low wet places, 
or Where it had been eaten olf by geese or sheep. would prove, we 
should think, and that most conclusively, that the wheat in these 
places had been killed by the * snow and water,’ and ** geese and 
sheep ;”? but it would no more prove that the wheat turned to chess 
than that it turned to the other weeds and grasses Which sprung up 
in those wet places Where the Wheat was killed. 

¢ That Judge Buel came to this conclusion, upon hearsay evi- 
‘dence, is urdoubtedly true. He once remarked to us, that the state- 


ments of Gideon Ramsdel, in Our then paper, the Genesee Farmer 
had gone farther than all other testimony, to convince him that the 
change of wheat to chess might take place. Now it: so happens 


that Mr. Ramsdel, long since, convinced himself that he was mis- 
taken in a part of his statements ; and we have little doubt that his 


| experience has since convinced him that he was equally mistaken 


in supposing that Wheat would, under any circumstances, turn to 
Chess. 

COMPOUND FOR SMEARING SHEEP, AND CURE FOR Foor 
Rot.—Sotomon Hoxtik, Leonardsville, N. Y., sends the 
following recipes, which he says he has used for several 
years with advantage. ‘ Immediately after shearing, 1 
make the following compound, viz. 25 Ibs. grease, one 
pint tar, boiled and well stirred together until nearly 
cold; then stir in two pounds sulphur, then rub the sheep 
with it, commencing at the head and follow along the 
back to the roots of the tail; this I have found to proteet 
the sheep from the cold storms and alsoto kill ticks, &e 

«The following I have found an almost sure remedy 
for the foot rot, viz: 1 part Barbadoes tar, two parts spi 
rits of turpentine, thickened with sulphur to the consis 
tency of common paint; pair and clean the sheep's feet 
well, and rub in the compound, and one or two applica- 
tions are almost a sure cure,” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





SINCE our last, communications have been 
from T. Fountain, E. N. Horsford, A Farmer, T. J.) 
Lewis, S. Hoxie, C. Waters, J. R. Blair, Solon Robin-| 
son, S. W. Jewett, H. Cooke, Experiment, Woodside, J. 


Plocker, J. Got! ast A Subseriber, A. H, Halleck, K., B.. 


Wands, J. P. H. H. ‘laylor, W. Jennison. 


We are indebted to Hon. Wa. YounG, Halifax, for co- 
pies of the 3d and 4th Reports of the Central Agricultu- 
ral Board of Nova Scotia for 1844 and 1S45—'To Rev. 
Wuytk, for copy of Carolina Planter, containing his Ad- 
dress and other proceedings of the Indian Land Ag. So- 
ciety, S. C.—To LEA & BLANCHARD, pubiishers, Phila- 
delphia, for the Ist and 2d volumes of the * Narrative of 
the Exploring Expedition,” and ‘* Clater on Diseases of 
Horses,” &e.—To GREELY & M’ELRATH, publishers, 
New-York, for Part Il. of Lardner’s Lectures—To F 


Norton, W. 


KNIGHT, publisher, Washington City, for a copy of | 


© Fac Similes of Washington’s Letters on Agriculture” 
—To (we presume) W. W. W. Bowtr, Esq. for the 
Proceedings of the Prince George’s Ag, Society, Md,— 
To L. DuranD, Derby, Ct. for Pine Appie Melon Seeds 
—To Bens. BREWsTER, Montreal, for a cask of the Seed 
Corn, noticed in our Jan. number which we have dis- 
tributed to several counties, and which we have no doubt 
will be found a valuable acquisition to this section—To 
JosEPH WALTON, Esq. St. Andrews, New-Brunswick, 
for a barrel of Potatoes, including the “ Howards,” 
‘* White Blue Noses,” * Black Apples,” and * Red Ap- 
ples.” They are beautiful samples, and shall have a fair 
trial, All these gentlemen will please accept our thanks 
for their favors, which it will give us pleasure to recip- 
rocate should an epportunity occur. 

TRIAL OF THE CENTRE-DRAFT PLows,—The report 
of the Commiitee, under whose supervision this trial was 
made, was received too late for insertion in the present 


number, and we are therefore under the necessity of post- | 


poning it till our next. 





MONTHLY NOTICES. 





{iS We would remind our readers that Mr. PRENTI- 
CE’s great sale of pure bred Improved Short Horned Dur- 
hams, is to take place at Mount Hope, near this city, on 
Wednesday the 25th of this month. For Catalogue of 
Animals to be sold, see our May number. 


FRANKLIN CoLLEGE.—We are rejoiced to hear that 
this Agricultural Institution is in successful operatiun. 
Though opened only in January last, ithas now upwards 
of eighty students. 
a private letter from our friend T. 
nator and head of this Institution, and congratulate him 
upon the success with which his indefatigable and well- 
directed labors have been attended. Mr. F, says—** Our 


Agricultural College continues to flourish, and every! 


day’s experience confirms me in my long cherished, 


opinion that mental culture can be connected with phy a 


sical and moral education. We have eighty students, and 
enough applications to make one hundred. I will not 
trouble you with details; but [ rejoice to have it in my 
power to inform you that the success in every depart-| 
ment is better than I anticipated.” 


Cueviof SHEEP, &c,—Col., 
eently of Westchester county, 


T. J. CARMICHAEL, re- 
in this State, passed || 


through this city last week on his way to Rock Lake, | 


Jefferson county, Wiskonsan, where he is making pre- | 
parations to enter into the wool-growing business on a) 
large scale, He visited the western country last summer, 
and selected his lands, and made his preparations to re- 
ceive his flocks this summer. He commences opera- 


receiv ed|| 


A.! 


We make the following extract from. 
FANNING, the origi- | 


|| tions with about 2000, selected from the best flocks im 
|, Ohio, last year. Since his visit to the west, he has visit- 
j) ed England and Seotiand, for the purpose of ascertaining 
by personal observation, whether any of the foreign 
breeds of sheep there bred, would be likely to prove more 
| profitable, in his situation, than those to be obtained in 
this country. After a careful examination into the mat- 
iter, he made choice of the Cheviot sheep of Scotland, 


- | on account of their hardiness, the weight of their fleeces, 


| and the value of the wool for combing purposes. He 
| brought home with him thirteen of this breed of sheep, 
five shepherd’s dogs, and a Scotch shepherd—all of 

/'whom are now on their way to Wiskonsan, We have 
/no personal acquaintance with the Cheviot sheep, but 
from the fae: of their oe cupy ing some of the bleakest 
and most exposed situations in Scotlan l, and being there 
‘admitted to be the most hardy of all the varieties be- 
‘longing to the British islands, excepting the Rlack-faced 
mountain sheep, we have no douut they will prove valu- 
able in this country, particularly where hardiness and 
vigor of constitution are so requisite as they are in Wis- 
_konsan, The mutton of these sheep is considered equal 
io any in the English market, 

THE Horse * Brack Hawk.”’—A cut and description 
of this horse, to which we would call particular atten- 
tion, will be found in another column of our present 
number. Since Mr. Jewett’s description was written, 
we have seen the animal, and feei bound to say, that in 
our opinion, his excellencies are by no means exagge- 
rated. Neither does our cut, which wastaken from Mr. 
Jewett's delineation, give in any degree too flattering an 
idea of the original, Lt is in general, a faithful portrait, 
though it fails to give some of the prominent character- 
isties of the horse as strikingly as could be desired. For 
instance, the cut represents the head too large, and it does 
not show that beautiful contour, bold and intelligent ex- 
pression, which cannot fail to impress every one who 
views this noble animal. It is impossible also, to show 
by any art of the pencil, the hard, bony, flat, and 
sinewy legs, which peculiarly distinguish Biack-Hawk. 
It is not our province to favor personal interests in par- 
ticular—we desire to encourage only what is or may be 
generally useful; and in speaking approving!y of this 
horse, we cannot but feel that we are doing the country 
good service. More particularly of his qualities, or of 
the stock to which he belongs, we have not now room 
to remark—we shall have occasion, however, to speak 
more fully on the subject of horses in our future notes of 
a late trip to Vermont. 
| Hon. H. L. Ettswortu.—This gentleman has resign- 
ed his place as Commissioner of Patents, and gone to 
/farming in Indiana. We are glad to learn, however, 

that at the request of the President and the new Commis- 
sioner of Patents, Mr. Ellsworth will continue his labors 
on the subject of agriculture; and now that he has more 
leisure, he will undoubtedly make these Reports, which 
| have excited so much attention, far more valuable than 
heretofore. 

CreAM HILL SCHOOL pve school, under the direction 
of Messrs. S. W. and ‘Tt. S. Go_p and ‘T. R. Durron, is 
located at ua cannes, Ct., near the Housatonic Rail- 
Road. One object of the institution, is to give both sci- 
entific and practical instruction in agriculture and horti- 
culture, embracing the most approved method of tillage, 
rearing of stock, cultivation of trees, the laying out of 
grounds, &c. &e. A portion of each day will be alloted 
to these objects. The farm on which the school is situ- 
ated, consists of 200 acres, with convenient buildings, 
surrounded by a picturesque country scenery, in a loca- 
tion unrivalled for healthfulness. We are glad to see 
‘such schools increasing, and shall be glad to learn that 
| they are well sustained, as they certainly ought to be. 


| {iS Complete sets of “ THE CuLTIVATOR,” well 
|, bound, can be obtained a J. W. Coox’s Agricultural 


Warehouse, Vicksburg, and of F.& J. BEAUMONT, book- 


| 


sellers, Natchez, Miss., by whom subscriptions for this 
|Paper will be received. 

EARLY PEACHES.—Col. SUMMER, Editor of the South 
| Carolinian, Columbia, says that he received on the 5th 
|May, some beautiful Nutmeg Peaches, perfectly ripe, 
from Capt, Henry Lyons. 
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'puts a rowel in each calf, and gives each an ounce of 
Be |\Saltpetre once in three weeks. Since adopting this 
The latest accounts from England, represent the pros-; Curse, he has not lost one. It seems that a healthy cir- 
pects for the grain crops as favorable. March was cold, C¥lation of the blood is a great object aimed at, and this 
and the fore part of April was dry, but timely showers | 'S much promoted by such kinds of food as keep the bow- 
came on the latter part of the month, and the weather the, €!S properly open, 
beginning of May was auspicious. Complaints are still 
made of the introduction of foreign live stock, * under) 
Mr. Peel’s famous tariff,’ and the British agriculturists are ——_ 
pronounced ‘as a body in a more depressed state, than); “ Crock Pump,.”— A Farmer.—We know nothing of 
has been the case for years past, showing the mischievons Such a pump as is inquired for—should feel obliged to 
effects of the withdrawal of protection since 1842.° A any one who would furnish information in regard to it— 
competition with the British farmers inthe corn trade from the fixtures, cost, Ke. But would itnot be better to w ork 
abroad, particularly from the Baltic, is much feared, and ithe pump by wind ? especially as it is designed for the 
it is said ** there can be nodoubt that during the summer. prairies, A notice of a wind-mill for this purpose was 
supplies to an extent seriously to injure the English) given in our last vol. page 202. It is made by George 
Importations of bread-stutfs Parker, Corrina, Penobsevt county, Maine—the cost for 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 





ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 


grower, will reach them.” 
are not expected from Holland or France, as they are),4 Well, said to be twelve dollars. 
dearer than in England, neither are they looked for from KIDNEY WoRM IN SwINE.—‘¢ A Subscriber.” (Green- 
the Mediterranean ports. Respecting the inducements yijle, S.C.) Lye of wood ashes, or soap-suds, given 
for shipments of flour from this country to England, the with food, generally counteracts the disease, if taken in 
Farmers’ Magazine says—‘‘ comparing quotations there,) season. Copperas is also recommended, together with 
with the prices here, the encouragement to make con- slops strongly impregnated with salt and red pepper, at 
signments to Great Britain is not very great.” The re- the same time 1ubbing the loins well with spirits of tur- 
ceipts from Canada, it is anticipated will * increase from pentine. Arsenic has been used in desperate cases, but 
year to year, as a stimulus has been given to the culiiva- | we do not know the precise quantity proper for a dose, 
tion of wheat by the Canada Bill, which, however favor- ‘and as it is a dangerous remedy, should never be used 
able to the colony, must prove extremely injurious to but as a last resort. 
the British grower.” | Harvesting Macuines.—J. C. N. (Lake C. H. Ind.) 
ROTATION—THEORY OF VEGETABLE EXCREMENTS.— We have never seen the operation of either of the ma- 
Dr. Playfair, in his late lecture before the Royal Agri-| chines you mention. Both Hussey’s and MeCormick’s 
cultural Society, remarked that rotation was not a means are probably good, but we cannot say whether either of 
of improving the soil. The soil remained in the same them is used for cutting grass. 
siate, as far as the plant was concerned, and the great ad- SHEPHERDS AND SHEPHERD'S DoGs.—J. P. M. Frank- 
vantage of it consisted in the fact that one crop could be 
grown while the soil was preparing for another. The 
theory of De Candolle, with regard to plants throwing 
oul excrementitious matter injurious to themselves, and 
benelicial to other plants, was now generally exploded, 
and many facts were entirely opposed to it. Thus in 
Hungary, there was never a poisonous effect produced on 
_ wheat crops, although in some districts, wheat had 
‘en sown in succession for centuries. 


lin, Tenn.—Shepherds could be had from this vicinity, 
and we presume dogs, also, might be had here. ‘Those 
having them for sale, or knowing where they can be had, 
will confer a favor by stating the price, Ke. 
CHEEsSE.—Mr. Thayer, (Aurora, O.) We are not cer- 
tain whai kind of cheese you allude to. If any of our 
friends in Connecticut, where you suppose the article is 
made, can inform us in regard to a kind of cheese of 
: se i : eight to ten pounds weight, of particular value for ship- 
_ Frour From WHEAT.—The following table, interest- ping, they will confer a favor. 
ing to farmers as well as to millers, shows the quantity of ai 
first, second, and third rate flour, produced from wheat 
of various weights per bushe!, with the bran and waste. 
The numbers of parcels in the experiments tried, and the 


SALT AND LYE FOR FRUIT TREES.—JL. J]. M. (Pristol, 
Ct.) —The quantity of salt which it will do to put round 
a fruit-tree, depends a good deal on the size of the tree. 

‘ If the tree isa foot through, we should not suppose it 

quantities of each, are given in the first and second co- _ 
jumns. would hurt it to put round a quart. But we have had 
sens — $$ | no erperience in the matter. As to the sirength of lye for 

















P ae oe LouR |e |<z washing fruit trees, we have seen recommended a pound 

g paar Rand | Fine.! 2ds. | 3ds. (Total. Bran. = | = of potash to two gallons of wanes. A lye of the same 

en peice 7 _|___ strength as near as could be ascertained, made fromm wood 

| Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs Ibs Ibs. Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs, | ashes, would probably answer as well. 

: | a | os 40 rie 2.3 | Ze : oy | aa : ToBacco,—* A Subscriber,” will find some informa- 

gs | 1400] 59 | 41 §.8]2.2 | 49 g.2/} 4.9] 59 | tion on the culture of this article on page 89 of our last 

7 | 1600 | 60 | 42.5 | 5.5 | 2.0 0 ®.8 | 1.2 60° || volume, 

15 | 2192 | 61) 44 | 5.2) 1.8 | 51 | 8.8 | 1.2) 6 A. N., Westfield, and others.—The person advertising, 

7 108 62 | 48.5 2.56'1.5 152.5) 8.5 | 1.0 0} €2 , om. ‘ 
—_——- ——| requires capital to the amount of some thousands of dol- 





Brrps vs. WiRE WorRms.—A _ correspondent of the Jars. 
Sporting Magazine states that no fewer than 1225 of those | 
destructive larvee were taken from the crop of ahen | YALE LireRARY MAGAzINE.—'This is a periodical pub- 
pheasant in January last. This of course could have lished under the direction of the students of Yale Col- 
been only about one day’s consumption. (That number lege, New-Haven, Ct., which has now reached its tenth 
could not have formed a mass much smaller than half a volume. Judging from the numbers which we have 
pint—said crop must have been closely packed. Could seen, it is an interesting work, managed with an ability 
there have been a mistake of one figure ?) and judgment which does honor to its youthful conduet- 

BLAck LEG IN CALVES.—We noticed sometime since ors. The number for January contains a well-written 
in a Scottish paper, an article on rearing calves, in which article on agriculture. ‘The same number has a beauti- 
it was siated that feeding them with oil-cake and turneps, ful engraving of Yale College Library, and also a graph- 
or potatoes, in winter, was deemed a sure preventive of | ic picture of «* Yale College, and the College Chapel in 


the dreaded disease called Black leg. Ata late me eting 1786." Published by A. H. Maltby, $2 per annum. 
of a farmers’ club in England, several « embers spoke of INDIANA FARMER AND GARDENER.—Agricultural pub 


this disease, one of them stating that a large and exce!-| lications appear to be rapidly increasing in the west. A 
lent breeder effectually prevents it by cutting down to the| new one has just reached us from Indianapolis, the name 
veins of the foot and dividing them just before they’ of which we here give. Rev.H. W. BEECHER, an able 
branch off to each hoof; he divides the vein in every |jand interesting writer on horticulture, is to have oe 
foot of the calf. Another member stated that he had| edit orial charge of the paper, and it is eo ed by 
frequently lost calves by black leg, but believed that by} ine B. Noel & Co., semi-monisly-—16 pages & vo., at one 
proper precaution, the disease may be prevented. Hel{dollar per annum. 
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CUTTING AND CURING HAY. | Mr. SorHaM did not like the plan of salting hay, nei- 
l(her did he like the hay that was made in one day. If it 
From our notes of the discussion, on “ the proper stage | ‘could be so made that it would take no hurt, in one day, 
for cutting grasses, and the best modes of making hay,’’|/it must have been too dry for good hay before it was cut, 
at the seventh Agricultural meeting in this city, we give! ‘or else very light burden. He would as soon have good 
the following: ll bright straw for cows or sheep, as timothy hay after it 
Mr. Bement said he had formerly been in the habit! had gone to seed. He cuts clover when a part of it is in 
of cutting timothy grass quite late. It was easier cured) blossom and part in the head. Cuts all his grass early. 
after it got pretty ripe. Buthe found in using hay thus) It takes longer to make hay cut thus early, but for cows 
cut, that it wanted substance, and he had ascertained that! and sheep, especially, it was a great deal better. The ob- 
the best time for cutting was while the grass was in blos- | jection to salting hay was, that animals were forced to 
som. In making clover hay, he had adopted Judge Bu-} eat salt whether they wanted it or not, and it made sheep 
el’s plan. He thought it best not to expose it much to| scour. His hay came out of the barn of a bright green 
the sun. His practice was to cut it in the morning, let it} color, and his stock wouid fatten on it. There was ano- 
lay till noon, and then cock it, and let it sweat for two!| ther great advantage in cutting early—the roots retained 
or three days according to the state of the weather. On)|their life and strength better, and the after feed and fu- 
putting the hay in the barn, he had used about four quarts! ture crops were much more abundant. He did not like 
of salt to the ton. Hay thus managed came out in the) timothy for hay—he never saw it in England—the farm- 
spring very bright and sweet. In the ordinary way of | ers there thought it was too coarse and wiry for stock. 
curing clover hay, the best parts are wasted. Rye grass made good hay—would yield in England two 
Mr. HowaRD was aware that there were different opin-| tons per acre. Pacey’s was the best variety—red-top 
ions as to the proper stage for cutting grass; but he) made good hay. He had tried sainfoin—it did not come 
thought the observance of certain principles might afford) Up Well—there was always a difficulty about it in this re- 
a guide in the case. For example, the stems of grasses! Spect, because the seed was good only a short time—it 
were filled just before the formation of the seed, with a) could hardly be brought across the ocean and vegetate. 
starchy or saccharine substance. In perfecting the seed, || !€ we could get it here, it would be very valuable, espe- 
the stems were exhausted of this substance, it being con-| cially for dry lands. As to pasturing mowing lands, some 
sumed in forming seed. Now if the herbage is the ob-|/!and would not bear it—particularly if wet—but he fed 
ject, the plant should be cut before the nutriment has! his dry lands very close, in the fall, with cattle and 
passed from the stems, If seed is the object, the plant) Sheep, and experienced no damage from it. 
must of course be allowed to attain a good degree of ma-|) Judge CHEEVER said he would cut his clover in blos- 
turity. Hay made from ripe grass may “ go farther,’ or! som, not sooner. He would let it it take the sun one day, 
‘spend better,” as the argument is; and it is admitted, but not enough to have the leaf break off, then put it in 
that this may be true, for animals are less inclined to eat small cocks and cure it, until by a few hours drying, by 
it; but this is no proof that it is more nutritive. He turning over and breaking the cocks, the fluids would be 
spoke of the dhiferent modes of curing hay, with nearly ‘so far out of it that it may be housed without hurting. 
all which, he said, he had been acquainted. Clover hay |The length of time necessary to cure it will depend upon 
was altogether better when cured in cock, than by any the state of the weather, and the larger or smaller growth 
other mode he knew practiced. All hay was better for of the crop. Upon this the farmer must exercise his 
undergoing to some extent, a sweating in the cock. judgment. 
Coarse timothy was thus rendered much softer, and was) fe would not cut timothy until it had passed out of the 
less strawy and stiff, and every description of hay was pjossom. Professor Davy, in his Agricultural Chemis- 
less likely to be ** mow burned.” | try, says that 64 parts of clover hay cut in blossom, pro- 
Mr. Bers was not in favor of mowinga great deal of | duced 10 parts of nutritive matter, and the same taken in 
grass while the dew is on. He was in the habit of \seed. Timothy, 10 paris in blossom, and 23 in seed. 
spreading the swaths as soon as the ground was dry, and This in the timothy is probably too much; but that the 
he always had it well cocked up before night. The next) nutritive matter in timothy improved after the fall of the 
day, if the weather was good, he opened itagain if it did) blossom, he had no doubt. Red-top comes to maturity 
not dry enough he put it together again; but his object later, and he did not think there was much difference 
was to get it so that it would do to put it in the barn. He) whether cut in blossom or soon after. He believed timo- 
was in favor of using a little salt with it. He bad some-| thy cut in blossom would, pound for pound, produce more 
times found his hay heat too much in the mow. From) milk when fed to cows or sheep, than it would cut after- 
being hurried, he had oceasionally put a load in the barn) wards; but for horses and other stock, he thought it more 
too green. ‘To stop the heat and fermentation which had nutritious to stand a little longer. It certainly improved 
ensued in such cases, he had made holes in the hay with! in weight. 








a crow-bar, and scattered in salt. In this way he had He preferred mowing his hay, as far as he could, when 
stopped the fermentation and saved his hay in very good) free from dews or water. He let the swaths take the sun 
order. | a few hours, until the top gota little wilted or seared, 


Mr. GaArrerson, of the Assembly, from Dutchess before turning. It thus held up the greener parts when 
county, said he generally cut from 150 to 200 tons of turned over and spread, and permitted the air to circulate 
hay per year—chiefly timothy and red-top. He general-| under it; it also gave the ground between the swaths, 
ly begun when the grass was inthe blossom. His meth-| time to dry, which was important in hastening the cu- 
od was to cut in the morning, spread the swaths lightly,'/ring. In this way he avoided the necessity of turning 
and in the afternoon put it in cocks. The next day, if | the hay after being spread, which was one of the most 
the sun came out, it was again spread, and if made) tedious processes through which the hay had to be pass- 
enough, put in the barn, with a little saltsprinkled on it.|'ed, and of course the most expensive. He never permit- 
About three quarts of salt to the ton was as much as he!'ted his hay to take a dew when it had sun enough to wilt 
used. There was danger of using too much. He had _ it considerably, if he could help it. The dew discolored 
formerly used more salt, and was satisfied his animals,’ it, and he had never been able to restore the fine fresh 
particularly sheep, had suffered by it. It oceasioned ‘color afterwards. He preferred letting his hay stand 
scouring—and by keeping their bowels out of order for! over night in the cock. He could then better tell of its 
some time, they died. He usually got about two tons of | fitness to be housed. It is very easy to break up the 
hay to the acre, In the latter part of the season it would! cocks and give it more sun if necessary; and the slight 
sometimes fnake enough in one day. fermentation or sweating in the cock, which is checked 


Mr. Mack always directed his men to make hay as ra-! and dried off in earting, is a great preventive against 
pidly as possible. He had often made it and put it inthe||heating in the mow. Hay heated in the mow is sure to 
barn in one day, and never had better hay. He was always!/be discolored. Some people insist that it is not injnred 
particular to secure it from dew when it must be left || for feeding, especially to cattle. It maybe so. I know 
over night. It is said by some who had much practice ||{hat flour, corn or oats, which have been heated until 
in making hay, that it is never injured from its own in-| they are musty, are thought not so goou. Ido not know 
rnal juice, but only from main or dew. jwhy hay should be. 
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On the approach of rain, I always put all the hay that|| set with this grass, so that it may make a good growth 
has had any sun of consequence, into the cock. if thei in the fall, excellent grazing is afforded to cattle and sheep 
storm is a long one, it may turn yellow, so that it cannot)|during winter. Its leaves form a thick matted growth, 
be restored, but it will retain most of its nutritiive mat-/|the surface of which may be bleached a little by the frost, 
ter and its weight, whereas if left spread out to take the) | but the lower portion will be almost as fresh and green 
rain, it loses both, and is much worse discolored. I ne-|| as corn, and will even in this condition fatten stock of 
ver use salt upon my hay, but upon compulsion. When any kind. 
the weather is good, I dry my hay sufficiently to keep,!| Another species of the same family as the above, and 
and as soon as I can, I house it; but sooner than leave it} sometimes mistaken for it, is the Poa compressa, flat 
out to take a storm, even in the cock, I would put it ina)|s‘alked meadow-grass, sometimes called “ green-grass.” 
little short dried, and apply salt to save it, as I would) It is more hardy, and is believed to be more nutritive 
sooner have it salted than musty. than the Poa pratensis. It delights in warm loams, and 

Dr. LEE thought it the best way to mow grass after) is often very troublesome in the cultivation of wheat and 
the dew was off—spread it, dry it as much as possible, | other crops, and from the difficulty of killing it, it is ge- 
and rake it into winrow. If it was dried enough, and it| nerally considered a pest. Its produce is less than the 
would frequently be so, he would load it from the win-| before mentioned kind, but it is exceedingly nutritive, 





row, and save the labor of cocking it up. and much relished by cattle and sheep. I's stalk, even 
when the seed has ripened and fallen off, is iin green, 
TID ‘ 10ugh it appears hard, animals always eat it greedi- 

PASTURES. and though it appears hard, animals always eat it greedi 


ae ily. It will grow ina colder atmosphere than any other 
Land which is best adapted to pasturage, we think||2'aSs we are acquainted with, is the first to start in the 
should never be plowed. ‘This rule is particularly ap-|/ Spring, the last to stop growing in the fall, and keeps 
plicable to moist grounds, and those situated on hill-sides, greener than any other throug h the. winier. For the 
and mountains. We have frequently noticed a great dif- | advantage it affords as an early *“ bite” for sheep, particu- 
ference in the production of grass on hill-sides, owing, larly for nursing ewes, it might be an object to appropri- 
entirely to one portion having been plowed, and the oth-, ale a suitable lot for it, which it would not be necessary 
er portion not having been plowed. The grass on the, ‘0 Cultivate for other purposes. 
unplowed part is always much the best. In many in- Several species of the Agrostis family of grasses are 
stances, it is almost impossible to use the plow on a hill-|, indigenous to this country. ‘The “red top,” called in 
side, without rendering the ground liable to be washed, Pennsylvania and some other sections, * herds-grass,” 
and gullied by rains; but if it is sown with grass-seed appears to be the Agrostis vulgaris, or ‘ bent-grass” of 
without plowing, the numerous fibrous roots of the trees, the English books. In Massachusetts, there are culliva- 
and shrubs, will hold the soil together till it becomes tho-| ted two varieties generally known under the name of 
roughly netted together by the grass-roots. red top; One considerably larger and later in flowering 
The natural condition of land as it is cleared of the fo-, than the other, and is better adapted to cold moist lands. 
rest, is generally favorable to the growth of grasses, as The small kind is however held in great estimation for 
may be seen by the readiness with which they come in_ its nutritive qualities, especially for feeding working ox- 
and flourish; and we believe that no mixture or rever- en, for which it is, in some districts, thought more valu- 
sion of the soil can be made with any advantage, for the able than any other grass. The large kind is generally 
production of grass. Drains may be made if needed, to. most esteemed for pastures, as it is less affected by drouth 
make the ground sufficiently dry. ‘The use of the har- and its growth is more constant through the whole sea- 
row, after the growth has been properly cleared off by son. On the whole, it is well worthy of cultivation as a 
the axe and mattock, will put the surface in a good state. g¢rass for grazing. 
for the reception of clover and grass-seeds, or foraerop Another species of Agrostis indigenous here, is closely 
of small grain, if it should be deemed advisable to sow allied to, if not identical with, the European * fiorin.” 
one, Should young trees, bushes or sprouts, from the A. stolomifera. Itis a very nutritive grass, and is much 
stumps, spring up, let them be cut out with the mattock; relished by stock. It is, however, only adapted to parti- 
and should the grass die out, or mosses come in, asharp- cular locations. From its habit of extending itself by 
toothed harrow drawn over the ground, and seed sown. stolones or lateral roots, it is peculiarly valuable on loose 
in August or first of Sepiember, with a dressing of plas- spongy, or boggy soils, on which it forms a firm sod that 
ter, compost of muck and ashes, or rotted manure, will may be trodden by sheep or light cattle with safety. It 
bring on a fine sward of good herbage. On lands natu- is also the best grass which can be used for sodding the 
rally adapted to the growth of grass, the use of top- sides of open ditches, or water-courses, which it does so 
dressing, or a re-sowing of seeds, will seldom be neces- effeciually that the banks cannot wash, and are not liable 
sary, for under a judicious course of feeding, the pasiu-) to be broken; they presenting, when set with this grass, 
rage, instead of declining, will actually improve for se- a beautiful smooth green turf, most agreeable to the eye. 


veral years. ‘The occasional use of a light, sharp har- Phleum pratense, ** meadow cats-tail,” * timothy,” or 
row, may however, increase the growth of grass, by pre- the “ herds-grass’ of New-England, is much cultivated 
venting the sward from becoming “ bound.” in this country for hay, of which it produces a great 


It is very important to obtain the best grasses and her- yield, and where the ground is rich and moist, it may be 
bage plants for pastures. In making a selection, due re-. very profitably inaoduced with other grasses in pasiures. 
gard should be had to the adaptation of the different spe-|In some sections it is pretty extensively used for this 
cies to climates and localities. Some of our indigenous purpose. It is a native of this continent, and was 
kinds are excellent, and perhaps best, their hardiness and brought into notice in England by Timothy Hudson about 
nutritive qualities being considered. For the middle and the year 1780, according to Loudon. 
northern States, one of the most valuable sorts is the Poa Of the clovers, there are two or more species indige- 
pratensis, sometimes called “ Kentucky blue grass,’ the nous to this country, viz., the white, or ‘* Dutch clover,” 
‘‘ spear grass” and “ June grass” of the northern and east- | T'rifolium repens, and a kind which we have not found in 
ern States. On rich soils, not too dry, particularly those any botanical catalogue, called in the western part of the 
of a calcareous (limestone) nature, its produce isremark- country, “ buffalo clover." The latter is perennial, re- 
able. It starts very early in spring, and grows late inthe sembles the common white clover in the color of its 
fall, but being effected more by drouth than some other blossoms and habit of growth, and in the height and size 
kinds, does not always grow as much in the middle of | of its stem, isa medium between the white and the com- 
the summer, though from the great tenacity of life in the mon red clover. The common white clover is usually 
roots, it seldom dies. It propagates itself by tillering, or, much esteemed for pastures, combined with the grasses, 
by many lateral roots, as well as by seed, so that it spreads, bul is thought not so valuable by itself, as it is deficient 
rapidly, and as other grasses die out, it soon covers the! in quantity, and too much relaxes the bowels of animals 
whole ground. Its nutritive qualities are comparatively | when feeding on it. 


but little destroyed by frost, and on this account itis high- | There are a few grasses and herbage plants not corm- 


ly esteemed for winter pasturage, in sections where but|;/monly cultivated in this country, which it would be desi- 
jittle snow falls. By keeping the stock from fields well!|rable to have introduced and fairly tried. The “orchard 
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grass,” Dactylis glomerata, is grown ina few sections, | 
but is not generally known. As a pasiure grass, it is 
worthy of more general culture. It produces abundance 
of leaves, starts very quick after being eaten off, anu 
grows very rapidly. It should be sown thickly, (three 
bushels seed per acre, is recommended by English wri-| 
ters,) to prevent its growing up too much in bunches or| 
tussocks. | 

The perennial rye-grass, Lolium perenne, is recom. | 
mended for sheep pastures. We have tried this grass, 
and think highly of it for this purpose. The meadow) 
fox-tail, Alepecurus pratensis, is well suited to moist pas- | 
tures, and in England is esteemed one of the best of | 
grasses both for grazing and hay. 

The sainfoin, Hedysarum onobrichis, is considered one 
of the most valuable herbage plants known in England. | 


It belongs to the leguminose family, but is in many res-|! 


pects quite different from any of the clovers. It is said 
to grow spontaneously on the calcareous mountains of | 
the middle and south of Europe. It flourishes well on) 
dry soils, and by means of its long fibrous roots, is said to! 
find moisture even in the driest seasons. It is much es-| 
teemed both for pasturage and hay, and is said to afford 
on some soils a greater amount of nutriment per acre, 
than any other plant grown for those purposes. It is al-| 


so recommended for keeping the sides of hills from) 


washing. ‘lhe roots will live in the soil, and retain their 
vigor many years. | 
A species of clover called in England, meadow-clover, 


cow-clover, or cow-grass, Trifolium medium, is perenni- || | 
al, and is much esteemed in pastures. It resembles in | 


appearance, the common biennial red clover, T.. pratense, 
but the leaves are narrower, and it grows to a less 
height. It is very desirable that this plant should be tri- 
ed in this country. A poor sandy soil it is said, will 
produce a good crop of cow-clover, that would not pro- 
duce half a crop of the common red clover.”—Loudon. 

Several species of the ‘Trifolium genus pass under the 
common name of trefoil. The most valuable of these is 
thought to be the French yellow trefoil, Medicago lupu- 
lina. It is perennial, or at least lives many years. It is 
well relished by stock, both in its green state, and when, 
made into hay. It is thought of considerable conse- 
quence in pastures. 





CUCUMBERS AND MELONS—PROTECTION 
AGAINST BUGS. | 


Cucumbers and melons for pickling, may be planted | 


till the first of July. New land lately cleared from the 
forest, is best for vines, if it can be had; next to this, a 
piece which was the last year in sod and planted with 
corn or potatoes, ‘sto be preferred. It should be of a 
medium state of richness and dryness, a better crop, so 
far as Our experience goes, being more generally obtain- 
ed from sueh land, than that which is extremely rich. 
Make the hills seven or eight feet apart. A very com- 
mon error is to make them too close, so that the vines 
have not room enough, and they smother each other. 
Hog manure, that is pretty well rotted, or that which is 
in a green state, well mixed with muck and leached ash- 
es, will do well. The manure of pigeons and hens is 
also excellent, but is very strong, and should be mixed 
with double its bulk of loamor muck. Dig the holes for 
the hills so deep that a peck at least of manure, may be 
put in without coming above the surface of the earth, 
level it off and plant the seed. To provide against the 
bugs and worms, it is best to plant a large quantity of 
seed. If there is twelve to fifteen plants to a hill while 
they are small, no injury will be done; but they should 
be thined to no more than three, just before they begin 
to run, and have got well out of the way of insects. To 
keep olf the bugs, millinet-boxes are the best prevent- 


ives while the plants are small, and that is the time they, 
are most likely to be injured. The boxes are cheap— 
made of pine boards six inches wide, merely nailed to-- 


gether square—the edge of the boards on two sides groo- 
ved-—the millinet drawn over and fastened by tongues 
driven into the grooves. ‘They should be large enough 
to fairly cover the hill withgut crowding. Plaster. coal 


ashes, or leached wood ashes, teattered over the plants: 


| 





while the dew is on, have some tendency to keep the 
‘bugs from eating them, but are not altogether effectual 
| preventives, 

Several years ago we made trial of water in which hen 
‘dung had been soaked until the water fermented, for 
keeping off bugs from vines. An old hog-trough was 
‘earried to the piece, two or three shovels full of clean 
manure from the hen-roost thrown into it, with three or 
four gallons of water. It soon fermented, and the odos 
‘from it was very offensive. A half pint of this liquid was 
poured on each hill each alternate day. It kept off the 
bugs almost entirely, and made the vines grow astonish- 
‘ingly. ‘They were melons, and produced the heaviest 
crop we ever saw. 


CULTURE OF STRAWBERRIES. 


; : 
} 





| 





| The practice of placing flat stones under the branches 
of strawberries is frequently reeommended. The object 
‘is to keep the fruit clean, and hasten the ripening and im- 
‘prove its flavor, by the radiation of heat from the stone. 
A writer in the Gardener’s Chronicle recommends a very 
‘simple and cheap substitute for stones. He suggests that 
tile might be mace of the form shown in the annexed cut, 


| ———- --—- that would answer well, look neat, and 
1 | ' cost but little. It is advised that they be 

- . made about 12 inches square, preserving 

+») room for the average size of the stems. 


After a season, in preparing new beds, 
—_ _} the runners might be placed at equal dis- 
[Fig. 62.] tances, so that the bed would be entirely 
covered by the tiles, as shown in fig. 63. A bed 40 feet 
by 6, would require but 500, 
and their cost would be but 


O little, as they could be made 
; | by any brick maker. We 








should think it hardly proper 
* a ! for the tiles to lie on the 
_ ground the whole season, as 
| = they might sometimes kee 
3 os ‘ keep 
(Fig. 63.) the heat too much from the 
ground; but we should suppose they would answer a 
good purpose if placed round the plants, after the ground 
had been worked and got well warmed in the spring— 
they would keep the soil from drying up, and entirely 
prevent the growth of weeds and grass, 


AGRICULTURE IN NOVA SCOTIA, 


~ 
\ 
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We have received the third and fourth Reports of the 
Central Board of Agriculture for Nova Scotia. It ap- 
pears to be the duty of this Board to receive the reports 
of the local societies, and to submit ina general report 
of its own, a view of the operations of all. It appears 
that the number of local societies in the Province, is no 
less than thirty-eight, some of which have been in ope- 
ration for several years. The Provincial Government 
has placed liberal sums of money at the disposal of the 
Central Board which have been annually distributed 
among the societies of the different sections, for the en- 
couragement of agriculture, and the result seems gene- 
rally to have been highly flattering. A decided improve- 
ment is seen in their modes of cultivation, which has of 
course been followed by betterecrops. Improved imple- 
ments of husbandry have been introduced from Massa- 
chusetts, and in some instances from England and Seot- 
land, some of which, especially the Centre Draft Plow 
if Messrs. Prouty & Mears, are spoken of as being great- 
ly superior to those which had been in common use. 
Bulls of the Durham, Hereford, and Ayrshire breeds, 
have been imported, and ther progeny are said to be evi- 
dently superior to the former stock; those from the Dur- 
ham and Hereford bulls, in particular, are said to winter 
better than the common stock, are much more thrifty and 
better shaped. Sheep of the Dishley or Leicester, the 
South Down, and the Chevoit breeds have also been in- 
troduced, and are every where spoken of as succeeding 
‘well, and all are much esteemed, being decidedly more 
profitable than the common s‘ock. The Berkshire swine 
have been quite generally tried, and in most cases, are 
spoken of as superior to those formerly kept. Some stal- 
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have been introduced, and the foals by themare spoken of | 
as being “ precisely the stock which it is wished to rear.” 
Upon the whole, the prospects are very favorable to the 
improvement of agriculture and the condition of the far- 
mer throughout the Province. 


PRODUCTS OF CALEDONIA COUNTY, Vr. 

Though located in the north-east corner of one of the 
coldest States in the Union, this county has long been no- 
ted for the independent condition of its inhabitants, and 
the large amount of its agricultural productions. If we 
mistake not, the census of 184U indicated a larger amount 
of property, and a greater amount of produce, for each 
citizen of Caledonia county, than was exhibited for any 
other part of the country We have received from Mr. 
J. P. FAIRBANKS, Secretary of the Agricultural Society 
of that county, a copy of the Caledonian, containing some 
valuable facts and statistics in relation to dairy produets, 
from which we give the following summary : 


** Dennis May, Waterford, kept 8 cows, and sold 750 | 
y; | : 


Ibs. of butter, and 9U0 Ibs. of cheese. Roberi Gilkerson, 
Barnet, kept 8 cows, and sold 840 Ibs. butter, 120 Ibs. 
cheese. Clond Harvey, Barnet, kept 13 cows, and sold 
1765 Ibs. butter. The above was in addition to the 
amount consumed in their families. Lueius Freeman, 
Waterford, 7 cows, made 950 Ibs. butier, 300 Ibs. cheese. 
William Watson, Barnet, 21 cows, made 4000 lbs. butter. 
Johr Abbot, Barnet, 10 cows, made 2.198 Ibs. butter. 
Francis E. Fuller, Hardwick, for 10 or 15 years has kept 
10 or 12 cows, and made onanaverage 200 Ibs. of butter 
from each cow. Mr. Watson’s cows averaged 190! lbs. 
of butter, and Mr. Abbott's averaged 220 Ibs. to each 
cow. ‘The latter was sold at IS cents per Ib. and $2 ad- 
ditional on the lot. Perhaps cases are not rare of single 
cows that have yielded 200 Ibs. of butter in the season; 
but it is believed that instances are not common, wherea 
stock of from 10 to 20 cows, with no other keeping than 
good pastures, have produced on an average so large a 
quantity.”? 


AGRICULTURAL ADVANTAGES OF N. JERSEY. 





We are indebted to H. W. S.C. of Oatlands, near Bur- 
lington, N. J., for some remarks on the facilities which 
are offered by that section of the country, to emigrants 
from New-England. Our correspondent seems well ac- 
quainted with different sections of the country—is a na 
tive of Massachusetts, but has passed several years in the 
west as a surveyor, and settled in his present location 
from a conviction that in no other situation he had seen, 
could a man with a small capital, commence farming un- 
der so favorable auspices, a conviction which has only | 
been strengthened by three year’s expericnce. Of the 
advantages of the neighborhood, the first mentioned is 
facilities for markets. Philadelphia is twenty miles be- 
low, with which there is communication by the Dela- 
ware tive and by rail-road, and the competition for 
freight between boats and cars, affords cheap transporta- 
tion. The market train of cars will top any where on 
the road to take freight. The farmer there is as near 
Philadelphia as the one within six miles, who hauls his 
own produce, and as the land is much cheaper than near 
the city, it follows that the farmer in the location men- 
tioned has the advantage. The rail-road also connects 
with New-York, which city is reached in four hours, and 
there are at Burlington, plenty of purchasers of produce, 
always eager to buy any marketing that is rare and nice. 
The idea that New-Jersey is little beiter than a sand- 
bank, Which is entertained by many who have only seen 
that portion of the State crossed by the rail-road from 
Amboy to Bordentown, our correspondent thinks would 
be no longer retained, if the section in which he is loca- 
ted could be seen during the season of crops and cultiva- 
tion. He states that he cut last year upwards of two tons 

f timothy hay per acre on land which had received no 
manure for four years. But the region is peculiarly 
adaptel to fruit and vegetables, which our friend thinks 
may be produced with great advantage and profit. As he 





| 


had suffered severely from fever and ague in the west, he 


| he says, already some g 


Hed to give characier to the neighborhood 


|| ; : . 
took care to satisfy himse!f of the perfect healthiness of 


his present location, before settling, and has had every 
reason to be satisfied on this account. All that is want- 
ed, in his opinion, to render agriculture profitable in that 
region, is an enterprising elass of farmers. ‘They have, 
ood farmers, but more are want- 
‘The climace 
is in his estimation, a happy me between north and 
south. During the past winter, farmers were engaged in 
plowing duringa e 


lium 


reat portion of the month of January. 
he ** would man who 


has a farm on whoeh he ean support himself at the east 
it b 


In conclusion, he savs advise no 
to sellout for the sake of doing better elsewhere, because, 
as a general rule, he mustmeet with some loss for anun- 
ceriain gain; but are many shrewd men witha 
small capital, say from two to six, or ten thousand dol- 
lars, Who might fix themselves here with a certainty of 


here 


receiving a good interest on their investment, and an al- 
most equal certainty of their property 
ue, and it is for such men 


increasing in val- 
that this sketch is written.” 


‘ 
Be 


NEW-YORK STATE 


At the rezular monthly meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New-York Agricultural Society, on 
the second Thursday of April, the Recording Secretary 
reported thac we ood received, since the last meeting, 
communications and books for the Society, as follows: 

1. A Letter from ALEXANDER DJUNKoVSKY, Perpetu- 
al Secretary of the Royal Imperial Economical Society 
of Russia; accompanied by a Volume of Extracis from the 
Reports of said Society, in the German language. 

2. Two volumes of the * Transactions of the Royal 
Agriculiural Society of Jamaica,” from that Society. 

3. A Letter from JoHN H. REDFIELD, Corresponding 
Secretary of the New-York Lyceum of Natural History, 
with three volumes of the Annals of the Lyceum. 

4. A Letter from the Hon. WM. YounG, President of 
the Board of Agriculture of Nova Scotia, with the Annual 
Reports of the Board. 

5. A Letter from THomas BripGMAN of New-York, 
with a copy of the new and beautiful edition of his 
*¢ Young Gardener's Assistant.” 

A vote of thanks was passed for these several donations 
to the Society’s Library, and copies of its Transactions 
ordered to be forwarded to the several Societies above 
named. 

‘The following is a copy of the letter from the Imperi- 


al Economical Society of St. Petersburg: 


AG. SOCIETY. 


State 


Russian IMPERIAL Economical Socrery, 
Office of the Perpetual Secretary, 1 
St. Petersburg, the 2th of January, 145. § 
To the State Agricullural Society of the State of New-York, 
in the United States of America: 

The Russian Imperial Economical Society, established 
in the year 1765, having for its object the improvement 
of different branches of rural economy, desires to enter 
into correspondence with your Honorable Society for 
mutual exchange of different experiments, observations 
and discoveries, in order to promote the national wel- 
fare of both countries. The Almighty having blessed 
the United States and Russia. with immense tracts of fer- 
tile land, has pointed out to us that the principal occupa- 
tions of both countries should consist in rural pursuits. 
Therefore we feel real sympathy towards your great na- 
‘tion, and the more so, because our Society has the honor 
of counting amone ifs active and useful members, one 
of your distinguished citizens, the honorable Col. Todd, 
‘the Representative of your country in Russia. 

Our Economical Society has for a long time expressed 
‘th: wish ¢feommunieating with Agronomical Societies in 
otier countries, but as our annual accounts of proceed- 


‘ings and the transactions of our Society are published in 


‘the Russian language, which is very little known abroad; 
so the Sosiety commenced publishing extracts of the an- 
nual reports and of the transactions in the German Jan- 
ruage, which is generally understood in civilized coun- 
tries, and the Society conceiving that these publications 
would be the means of communication between the two 
countries, has therefore charged me as its Perpetual Sec- 
lretary, to forward to you a copy of the said publication; 


| 


| 
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and I take this opportunity to add, that I am very happy 
to be the organ of expressing the sentiments of the Soci- 
ety towards your great nation. 
ALEXANDER DJUNKOVSKY, 
Perpetual Secretary of the Society, Actual Councilor 
of State of the Emperor of Russia, Knight, &e. 








{i Persons to whom Medals of the Society have been 
awarded, can obtain them on application to LUTHER) 
TucKER, Rec. Sec’y, Albany. | 

‘The Diplomas of the Society will not be ready for de-| 
livery, before September next. | 

All cash premiums remaining unpaid, will be paid on 
application either to T. HILLHOUSE, ‘Treasurer, or to the 
Recording Secretary, Albany. 


{iS The Transactions of the Society for 1844, are now | 
ready for delivery. Each County in the State, is entitled 
to 20 copies, on paying for the binding, which costs $5, 
for the 20 copies. Orders for them, to be addressed to 


LUTHER TUCKER, Rec. Sec’y, Albany, 











DESTRUCTION OF WEEDS. 





| 
The present month is one of the most rapidly growing | 
seasons of the year. The farmer's crops not only make | 
great progress, but weeds too are ever vio''l+~* jn thrust- | 
ing up their heads and asserting their ciaims to the ascen- | 
dancy, If they once get the upper hand for a week, the|, 
crop may feel the injurious influence for the whole sea- || 
son. Let them be attacked then at the very outset. | 

Weeds among root crops and corn, are destroyed with | 
one-half, and often with one-fifth the labor otherwise re-|, 
quired, if taken when about one inch in height. Ina) 
week or ten days they will be five or six inches high, ), 
will cost three or four times as much to destroy them, || 
and will have exerted a seriously injurious effect on the 
crop. Henee it would be cheaper to hire aman atadol- 
lar a day, at first, than at half a dollar afterwards. 

By adopting this course the last year with ruta bagas, | 
hoeing them well before the rough leaves were an inch' 
long, the work was done with great ease and expedition; 
and although the land was hard, dry, and not rich, and so 
stony as to render broadcast sowing necessary, the whole |, 
cost per bushel was only about three cents and a half, 

A large portion of the failures in raising ruta bagas, | 
beets, and other root crops, have resulted from the heavy 
growth of weeds during the early part of the season, 
which are not unfrequently suffered to attain a foot in 
height before they are destroyed. ‘The stunting effect on) 
the crop, and the labor of weeding are obvious. 

Repeated plowing and harrowing of the ground for 
some weeks before sowing roots, to clear it eflectually 
of weeds, isa very economical operation, and saves much. 
labor in weeding. | 

An excellent practice for keeping potatoes clean, where | 
they are planted in drills, is to pass a fine-toothed harrow 
over the whole surface, just before they come up, to mel- 
low the surface and destroy the weeds. When they are 
up, plow from the plants; then a light furrow towards 
them, thus Jeaving the hills or ridges broad. The hoe is) 
only used for smoothing the surface and destroying what 
weeds escape. 

It is well known that leaves are the breathing organs 
of plants; and that ifa plant is kept constantly stripped, 
of its leaves, or excluded from the air, during the grow- 
ing season, the root soon dies. Hence all kinds of pe- 
rennial rogted weeds, such as Canaila thistles and milk- 
weeds, are soon killed if kept smothered beneath by re- 
peated deep plowing. As soon as the first appear at the 
surface, invert the soil upon them, and the roots soon pe-} 
rish. We have known many instances, and in every case 
complefely successful where thoroughly performed, 
where the Canada thistle was destroyed totally by deep| 


plowing onc@a month through the season, and which} 
prepared the ground finely for wheat before mid-autumn. 





Beet Root SuGAar.—The total amount of beet root su- | 
gar manufactured in Great Britain and Ireland in 1844,|! 
was 9.9971 cwt., an increase of 1,753} ewt. compared’ 
with 1843. Of this, 3,420 ewt. were manufactured at!| 
Startford, in Essex. ” | 








HAY-SPREADING MACHINE.—(Fig. 64.) 





We believe American ingenuity has never yet been ex- 
ercised in the manufacture of hay-spreading machines. 
While many farm implements have occupied a large share 
of attention, hundreds of patents having been granted for 


|modifieations only of single machines, the few hay-spread- 
lers ever yet used here have been imported from Europe. 


These having been in many respects defective and not 
adapted to our country, have not been very strongly ap- 
proved; but if those of American manufacture could be 
obtained, as much superior to the English, as our hay- 
rakes are to theirs, they would prove a most valuable ac- 
quisition. It is partly for the purpose of directing our 
mechanics to this subject, that we give the above view 
of the English hay-spreader. 

It consists, chiefly of a frame and wheels, resembling a 
low, one-horse cart; between the wheels a set of hori- 
zontal rakes are made to revolve rapidly, their motion 
being in a direction opposite to that of the wheels. This 
motion is given from the wheels, through cog-wheels, to 


ithe axle on which these rakes turn. It is obvious that 


the wheels must be attached to the frame, without any 
axle passing between them, as that would interfere with 
the motion of the rakes, the axle of which is nearly a 


‘foot higher than the hubs of the wheels. The teeth of 


these rakes, by their rapid motion, strike the hay in the 
swath, lift it upwards and seatter it behind the machine. 

The rakes consist of light pieces of timber, five and a 
half feet long, (so as to spread two swaths at once,) to 
which are attached the iron teeth, which are spikes se- 
ven inches long, fastened loosely so as to swing freely, 
and to fall back when they strike stones or other obstruc- 
tions. Centrifugal force keeps them straight at other 


‘times. In long hay, a very thin, broad cylinder, inca- 


sing the frame-work which supports the rakes, is neces- 
sary to prevent clogging. As the hay frequently winds 
upon the hubs of the wheels, a covering upon them like 


| the mud-protector of a carriage, would be of value. 


Many years ago, a machine of this kind was introduced 
from Europe, by Gen. Wadsworth, W. W. Wadsworth 
of Geneseo, informs us, that after using it himself seve- 
ral years, he abandoned it, having become satisfied that 
hand-labor was more economical. The long heavy grass 
of the meadows on which it was used, rendered its suc- 


cessful operation more difficult than in light short grass. 


A machine was also brought from England by Hum- 


‘| phrey Howland of Cayuga county, and has been used for 


several years on his meadows. Though much heavier 


‘than necessary, with one hand and two horses it will per- 


form the labor of about ten men. One horse goes before 
‘he other, and to clear the grass effectually and do the 
work well, they need to be driven ona trot, at the rate 
of about five miles per hour. 

Machines of this kind are in much use in some parts 
of England, more particularly in the vicinity of London. 
Though somewhat varied in construction, they al! appear 
fo operate on a similar principle. ‘The cost in London 


is about twelve guineas, amounting with freight and 


costs, when brought to this country, to nearly a hundred 
dollars. They could probably be made in this country 
for fifty dollars, perhaps for much less; and if of a light- 
er construction, and with a greater multiplying power in 
the cog-wheels, and such other improvements as yankee 
experience could introduce, would doubtless prove on 
large farmsa decidedly labor-saving machine. This would 
be quite a desirable object at the busy season of haying. 
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Notices of New ]Jnblications. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, &e. 








European Agriculture and Rural Economy, From perso- 
nal observation. By Hrnry Cotman. Vol. I. Part 
Ill. Boston, A. D. Phelps. 


The Third Part of this work is devoted principally to 
the subject of Agricultural Education. The Second Part 
closed with some account of the Agricultural School a! 
Glasnevin, in Lreland. In the number before us, he gives 
some further particulars of this institution, and four oth- 
ers of a similar character, On the same island; Ireland 
having in this respect, taken the lead of both England 
and Scotland. ‘This fact is the more striking when we 
consider the distracted state of that Island, and the ex- 
treme destitution and misery of a considerable portion of 








its population. Mr. Colman, however, eloquently re-| 
marks, that ‘ this beautiful and wretched country abounds, 
with intelligert minds, glowing with the warmest phi-| 
lanthropy. They appear, indeed, like stars in a partially | 
clouded night, pouring out of their own native fulness, || 
rays of the purest splendor.” He was indeed greatly |) 
surprised at the degree of intelligence evinced by the. 
Irish peasantry of some districts, and observes that) 
‘‘ strange as it may seem, even the common people are, 
familiar with the ancient classics.” On inquiring of the 
hotel-keeper concerning the state of education among the) 
people, “he immediately called ina dirty, barefooted, 
ragged boy, and told him to ‘ bring his books and show) 
the gentleman what he knew.’ ‘Lhe boy was the son of | 
a shoe-maker, and ten years old.” He brought in his 
Greek testament, and as Mr. C. says, ‘*recited with per- 
fect correctness, and showed a very good knowledge of | 
the language, generally. He further remarks that he} 
found classical learning was by no means uncommon in 
Ireland, even among some of the poorest people. His. 
readers are however cautioned against the inference. 
‘sihat education in Ireland is every where of this high 
character, or that it is universal.” 

In relation to the application of this subject to agricul- 
ture, he observes—‘* Every one will admit that the more | 
intelligence, the more skill, the more knowledge a man | 
has, the better is he qualified, other things being equal, | 
for the management of afarm. It holds equally true that) 
the more intelligence, the more skill, the more know 
ledge, a laborer has, the better is he qualified to assist in 
that management, and to perform that part which belongs, 
to him in working of the whole machinery.” 

In regard to the quantity of work performed relative. | 
ly by the English and American laborer, it is remarked 
that the latter ‘accomplishes more in the same time,” 
though Mr. C. observes that he “ cannot say the Ameri-| 
cans always do their work so well. Certainly, in plow-| 
ing and draining, our operations are altogether inferior 
to what is done in England, where, in the perfection) 
with which these matters are executed, nothing more), 
seems to me attainable or desirable.”” But it must be), 
borne in mind that, as is well remarked, we are under 
the necessity of accomplishing more with the same num-|, 
ber of hands. 

At the Glasnevin school, the pupils are regular appren- 
tices, and labor is compulsory. ‘Three boys do the work | 
of one man. The Institution is under the management, 
of Mr. Thomas Skilling. The great object is to give) 
boys such an education as will fit them for practical far. 
mers. Mr. Skilling is also employed to give instruction 
at the Model] School, Where men are educated as school- | 
masters at the expense of the government, of which there. 
are two classes a year, Of one hundred each. This Ag-| 
ricultural school appears prosperous, and were it not for) 
losses of cattle which have beer sustained from a pre- 
Vailing epidemic, it would at least have paid its way, if | 
not more. A statement given from Mr. Skilling, shows) 
the general course of management pursued with the pu- 
pils, their dietary, &c. They seem to be well treated, | 
and fed ina manner well calculated to promote health) 
and activity, though their food is not so abundant, and} 
perhaps would not be thought of so palatable a kind, as)| 
some of the pupils of our schools might desire. Mr.|! 


— ee : F , 
‘Skilling observes that it is his object to treat them as re- 
spectable members of society, and they will not relapse 
into their former wretched condition, but will work and 


} ’ 


| 

| 

|| 

| 

|! obtain for themselves the comforts of life.’ 
| The other Agricultural schools in Ireland, of which 
Mr. Colman speaks, are those of Templemoyle, near Lon- 
donderry, Brookfield, twelve miles from Belfast, under 
the direction of the Society of Friends, and that at Larne. 
|| We cannot afford space to notice all these in detail, nor 
||\do we deem if necessary, as they are similar to the one 
lialready deseribed. ‘The Brookfield schoo! was original- 
ly designed for educating the children of indigent mem- 
‘bers of the society. ‘The children, whieh are about 
\jequally divided in sex, are admitted between the ages of 


iieleven and thirteen. ‘The establishment is under the di- 


\\reetion of a man and his wife, with a school-master and 
‘|his female assistant. ‘The boys are taught agriculture 
jjand its kindred arts; and the girls are taught domestic 
‘economy and house-work, in connection with all useful 
studies. Mr. Colman remarks that he ** thought extreme- 
ly well of this Brookfield school as a charitable institu- 
tion.” He wasespecially pleased with the training of the 
ehildren to habits of industry, 


It was from the Larne school, that a class of boys were 
exhibited at the Highland Society's Show at Glasgow, of 
which such flattering notices have been given in the 
English and Scotch papers. Myr. Colman expresses very 
great gratification at having witnessed this exhibition. 
** The agricultural studies at this institution,” he remarks, 
‘are not made compulsory but voluntary; and one hour 
per day is devoted to agricultural labor. ‘The Board of 
Education in Ireland have now under their control three 
thousand teachers; and it is proposed, whenever it may 
be deemed useful, to make agricullure a standard branch 
of common schoo! education. They have alreacy seven 
agriculiural training establishments, and it is in contem- 
plation to have twenty-five, with which it is proposed 
shall be connected small model farms, so that every 
where, besides furnishing this most valuable instr ction 


‘to the pupils of the schools, the farmers in the vicinity 


may be excited and instructed to improve their cultiva- 
tion.” In conclusion, he observes that ‘ these institu- 
tions do certainly the highest honor and credit to the in- 
telligence and philanthropy of Ireland, and their benefi- 
cent eflects must presently be seen in alleviating the in- 
describable amount of wretchedness under which this 
beautiful country and fine spirited people have been so 
long crushed to the earth.” 

There is a school of a somewhat similar nature at Ea- 


i ling, near London, supported by Lady Noel Byron, which 


accident has prevented Mr. Colman as yet from visiting. 
This school is also in a highly prosperous condition, and 
is deemed of the most useful character. 

The proposed Agricultural College at Cirencester, in 
England, is briefly spoken of. ‘The plans for this insti- 
tution are not fully matured, but Mr. Colman thinks ‘¢ the 
scientific qualifications of some, and the practical charae- 
‘er of others of the gentlemen, concerned in its establish- 
ment, and standing as its sponsors, warrant the best ef- 


\forts for its success.” 


Next follows a chapter under the head of “ GrnreRAL 
VIEWS OF AGRICULTURAL EpUCATION.” Mr. Co)man 
here observes that as the subject of agricultural schools 
has been much discussed by his own countrymen, who 
have already a distinct proposition for the establishment 
of an institution of this nature, he deems it proper to ex- 
tend his remarks on this subject. He thinks—**It is quite 
certain that the course of education pursued at most col- 
leges and universities, is quite unsuited to qualify men for 
the common business and pursuils of life. Indeed, it 
would seem in many cases to operate as a positive dis- 
qualification, and men who may have distinguished them- 
selves at our universities for their classical and scholastic 
attainments, are often thrown upon society as helpless 
and as incompetent to provide for themselves, or to serve 
the community, as children.” He objects to the system 
of education pursued at our colleges and universities, that 
iv * has undergone little substantial alteration for a cen- 
tury,’? and he thinks the time and expense devoted to 
what are Called “ classical attainments,” should be given 
to other studies infinitely more valuable. He believes 
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that an institution “of the practical arts and of those sci- 
ences which bear directly upon practice, must be greatly 
desired by that portion of the community whose educa- 
tion must be to them a means of subsistence, and who 
have but little time to cultivate the aris, but with a view 
to apply them at once to the purposes of practical life.” 
Under every consideration, Mr. Colman thinks the im-! 
portance of an institution where may be taught the prac- 
tical arts, and such sciences as are applicable to agricul- 
ture, is fully demonstrated. 

‘* The perfection of the art of agriculture,” he re- 
marks, * is that in which the largest amount of product 
is obtained at the least expense of labor and manure, and 
with the least exhaustion to the land. Indeed,’ he con- 
tinues, *‘ there is reason to hope that we may presently 
reach a system of cultivation in which, though the crops 
may be large, the land itself shall not be exhausted, but 
be in a continued course of amelioration. I know well) 
there must be a limit, but that limit no one can yet de- | 
fine. We know already that crops with large leaves, and 
therefore large powers of absorption, are commonly im- 
proving crops; and we know equally well that the growth 
of a forest upon land, so far from exhausting, is, in fact, 
an improver of the soil. ‘The system of nature every 
where, if man performs his duty, is a system of amelio- 
ration, and not of deterioration; it is every where a sys- 
tem of recuperative compensations if man does not con- 
trovert or pervert its laws.” 

CHEMICAL SCIENCE.—The high value of chemical 
knowledge in improving the condition of agriculture, Mr. 
Colman thinks “ it is at least safe to presume.” But he 
observes, that though he does ** not mean to undervalue 
the science, nor to disparage what has already been done, | 
nor to discourage the sanguine hopes which some enter- 
tain for the future; yet inthe present state of agricultu-| 
ral chemistry, the extreme confidence of some persons 
may be at least pronounced premature. The application 
of sulphurie acid to bones, seems as yet to be the only 
well established case of the application of chemical sei-; 
ence to the improvement of agriculture upon scientific, 
principles. The operations of gypsum are still an insol-) 
vable mvstery, and the explanations which have been 


given of its effects do not appear to be confirmed by | 


facts. ‘The application of lime to the soil, and its parti- 
cular advantages and uses, are still among the vexed 
questions of agriculture. ‘lhe same uncertainty of ex- 
planation is applicable to various manures, in regard to 
their mode of operation and their precise chemical ef- 
fects. I do not hold this as a reason for rejecting the aid 
of chemistry, but only as a ground for moderating a too 
tanguine confidence in its power. As it offers the most 
probable means of solving many of the secrets of nature's 
eperations, and as in many of the mechanical arts its tri- 
wmphs are complete, there are strong reasons for press- 
ing our inquiries by means of it, and for the best hopes 
of as much success as, in the present condition of the hu- 
man mind, we have any right to expect.” 


ANALYSIS OF Soits.—Under this head, we are furnish- 
ed with the results of many analyses of soils, in reference 
to the practical utility of whieh, Mr. Colman says—«TI 
believe it may be of great utility in determining the ge- 
neral and predominant characteristics of the soil; but 
with great respect for science, and for the labors of those 
men who by their distinguished attainments have confer- 
red the highest benefits on the community, I can come to 
no other conclusion than that ary expectation of adapting 
our cultivation, upon any extended scale to these minute 
diversities Of soil, is illusory; and that the most illustri- 
ous chemist living may be challenged in vain to pre- 
scribe any practicable culture adapted to meet, with any 
degree of exactness, the cases given, or to recognize in 
his cppKeations or prescriptions, with any success, the 
miner diversities of composition which are here pre- 
sented.” . 

NaTurRAL Serence.—<‘‘ Every possible facility,” says 
Mr. Colman, “ should be provided for the study of natu- 
ral history, for every branch of natural history may be 
made subservient to agricultural improvement. There 
i, in my Opinion, nothing which so invigorates and 
strengthens the mind, as earnest and deep inquiries into 
nature, the study of natural facts, the observation of nat-| 





‘ural phenomena. The man who goes himself to the ori- 
ginal sourees of knowledge, and draws water out of the 
very wells of life, acquires a force of inquiry, maintains 
a healthful freshness of mind, turns every object and oc- 
currence with which he meets, into an instrument of in- 
struction, and finds nature no longer a dull, desolate, in- 
animate chamber, but its walls all over radiant with les- 
sons of wisdom, and every object with which it is crowd- 
ed, vocal with the teachings of a Divine spirit.” 


PLAN OF AN AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTION FOR THF 
Untrep STATEs.—In organizing an institution of this na- 
ture in this country, Mr. Colman is opposed to an expen- 
sive plan. Ireland, he thinks, “*has set us an excellent 
example in this respect. With us, they might be in a 
great measure self supporting.” He would notsuffer the 
number of pupils to exceed one hundred. ‘Some good 
sized hall or building would be requisite for public meet- 
ings, lectures, or recitation-rooms, and for a museum, li- 
brary, and chemical laboratory; but I would erect no 
college-building for the residence of the pupils.”” He 
‘proposes that ther should either board with families in 
the neighborhood, or else that several farm-houses 
should be erected on the place, “sufficient to supply the 
needful accommodations,” &c. One or two instruetors 
should be employed constantly for teaching the main 
‘branches of education, and a competent farmer should be 
‘employed to manage the agricultural department, and to 


‘\oive the necessary practical instruction. Beyond this, 


no resident instructors would be required, but regular and 
full courses of lectures and experiments in geology, mi- 
ineralogy, botany, comparative anatomy, and the veteri- 
‘nary art and chemistry, by competent professors of these 
sciences, who might be employed for these objects annu- 
ally, without the necessity and expense of constant resi- 
denee, as is now frequently done at our medical schools. 
Iu this way, the besi talent in the community might be 
commanded, and at reasonable expense. I would require 


‘|in the next place, that the pupils should be placed in a 


condition of perfect equality, and that a certain amount 
iof labor should be made compuisory onall,at such a rate 
of wages as should be deemed just, according to the abi- 
lity of the pupil, and the nature of the work done.” 

The first object at such an institution, Mr. Colman 
thinks should be “the thorough indoctrination of the pu- 
pils in natural science, and in mechanical philosophy, so 
far as itcan be made to bear on agriculture.”” That in 
the second place, the pupils should be furnished with an 
opportunity of witnessing the best farm management, and 
the best practices in husbandry. ‘* The management of 
live stock whether for work, for fatting, or for dairying, 
might in a smail degree be exemplified on every well- 
managed farm. Such an appendage as this to a school 
of practical instruction, where the pupils might see and 
have explained to them the very best modes of husband- 
ry, must be of the highest benefit. To these should be 
added an experimental farm. This need not be extensive, 
and it might be connected with the model farm; indeed, 
the model farm might itself be to some degree, an expe- 
rimental farm. It may be said that the premiums offered 
by agrinultural societies for various experiments in hus- 
bandry, are sufficient to meet the public wants in this 
sase. IT admit that they have in this way rendered im- 
mense benefits to the public; but there are still wanted 
various trials and tests of soils, manures, grasses, plants, 
implements, modes of cultivation, modes of feeding, 
breeding. dairying, and on the effects of temperature, 
moisture, heat, frost, light, and electricity, which com- 
mon farmers can scarcely be expected to undertake, or 
if undertaken, to follow out with that exactness which is 
most desirable, in order to render the results of such ex- 
periments worthy of confidence, and lessons for general 
application.” He further recommends, that there should 
be connected with the establishment, gardens, * for pur- 
poses of botanical instruction, giving the pupils an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with all the principal 
plants, grasses, forest trees, fruit trees, and weeds, which 
enter into their cultivation to the advantage or injury of 
the farmer; and for making the pupils thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the cultivation of all the varieties of vege- 
tables and fruits which may be required for use, profit, 
ior luxury.” He says, “I throw out these hints to my 
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countrymen, not with a view of 
dictating to their superior judg- 
ment, but to show that an in- 
stitution for a practical and sci- 
entific education in agriculture 
may, without any hazardous 
expenditure, or any large in- 
vestment. be made almost im- 
mediately attainable, and un- 
der every practicable advan- 
tage.” 

Under the heads of RuRAL 
MANNERS IN ENGLAND, A 
PENCIL SKETCH, and LIFE IN 
THE CounTRY, we find beau- - 
tiful, and indeed charming de- 
scriptions of the character of 
some of the higher class of 
farmers, and the nobility of 
England, but we are forced 
from the space allotted to this article, to pass over them| 
without extracts. 

The VETERINARY COLLEGE, near London, is spoken 
of; and is, in Mr. Co!man’s estimation, a highly useful as | 
Well as humane institution; and he earnestly recommends 
that similar establishments should be connected with me- 
dical schools in this country. 

The chapters on the Museum OF Economic GEOLOGY, | 
CHEMICAL AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION IN SCOTLAND, 
CHEMICAL AGRICULTURAL LECTURES, and EMPLOYMENT 
OF AGRICULTURISTS, comprise the remainder of the, 
Third Part. 

The typographical execution of this, as of the former | 
portions of the work, is beautiful, and certainly does} 
much credit to Mr. Phelps, the publisher. We presume) 
it is reasonable to expect that the remaining portions of | 
Mr. Colman’s work will be more particularly devoted to| 
the details of husbandry as practiced in Great Britain. 


i} 
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Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, du- 
ring the years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842; by CHas. 
Wiitkres, U. S. N., Commander of the Expedition. 
Philadelphia: LEA & BLANCHARD. 

This work was first published in five large imperial oc- 
tavo volumes, with steel vignettes and line engravings of 
scenery, &e. together with finely executed maps and 
charis; making a magnificent, though expensive work. 
The publishers have now com- 
menced the issue of a much 
cheaper edition, containing pre- 
cisely the same matter as the 
first; the only difference is in 
quality and size of the paper, the 
substitution of wood-cuts for the 
see) vignettes, the omission of 
the line engravings and some of 
the maps. It is afforded at a 
price which will bring it within 
the reach of many from whom 
the other would have been de- 
barred; the cost of the large edi- 
tion being twenty-five, and that 
of the latter, only ten dollars. 
It will consist of five volumes, 
one of which will be issued a- 
bout every two weeks till the 
work shall be completed. The 
publishers say the number of wood illustrations in this! 
edition is nearly three hundred. 

With the first volume of this work, which has been re-. 
ceived, we are much pleased. It contains a very large 
amount of the most interesting and valuable matter per- 
taining to the various objects to which the attention of | 
the officers belonging to the Expedition was directed. 
The volume numbers fifteen chapters, in which are given 
all the important details in relation to the fitting oat of 
the Expedition, and its progress till its departure from 
Peru, on its course among the islands of the South Paci- 
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fic. Theonly serious accident sustained by the squadron, 
was the loss of the Sea-Gull, one of the tenders, which, 
with all on board, it is supposed was sunk in a storm in 
the latter part of April, 1839. We cannot but express 


the gratification we have enjoyed in reading the accounts, 


which are no doubt truthfully, as they certainly are inte- 
civil, and social condi- 
tion of the different countries and tribes of people, visit- 
ed. We find much in reference to the agricultural and 


-economical capacities, and rural management of those 


countries, which, did space allow, might be transferred 


| to our pages, to the gratification of our readers, but our 


notice must necessarily be brief. 

Having touched at Madeira, Rio Janeiro, and passed 
round Cape Horn, circumstances rendered it expedient 
for the syuadron to put into Valparaiso for repairs, and 
while detained there, the officers made several excursions 
into the neighboring country. The city of Valparaiso, 
as well as the Province or State of Chili generally, is de- 
scribed as being much improved in its political relations, 
and in the morals and habits of the people, within the 
last twenty years. ‘The agriculture, however, from the 
accounts given, must be still in a ratherrude state. The 
plows are described as “nothing more than crooked 
sticks, with the share and point hardened by charring.” 
the few that are used, for conveying pro- 


ent. We are informed that “ the heavy merchandise is 


for the most part transported in ox-carts of enormous di- 


(See fig. 65.) 


Their wheels are clumsy, and 
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|without tires, and the whole frame is made strong with 


timber pinned together. Their perpendicular sides and 
rounded tops are wattled with cane and covered with 
bull's hide. No iron is used in their structure; wooden 
pins and raw-hide lashings serving to answer the purpose 
better. The yoke is set on the heads of the oxen, behind 
the horns, and fastened to them. The creaking of these 
carts may be heard for miles, as the drivers never think 
of greasing the wheels to lesson the friction. They are 
generally drawn by four or eight oxen.” 

Horses, mules, ond sometimes lamas are used for the 
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transportation of lighter articles. The lamas are used | 
chiefly in the mountains, and carry from seventy to nine-| 
ty pounds weight. | 

We are told that at Valparaiso there are no market 
gardeus, and that * nearly all the vegetables are brought, 
from the valley of Quillotta, about sixteen miles distant | 
on the backs of mules, in panniers. The mode of bring- | 
ing g ass or clover to market, is peculiar; it sometimes, 
almost covers both horse and rider.” (See fig. 66.) The) 
beef and mutton to be had in the market, is represented | 
as proverbiaily fine—the prices of the former six, and! 
the latter three cents per pound. | 

The account given of the condition of Peru, is much) 
less favorable than that of Chili. The revolutions it has) 
so ofien undergone, together with the late war with Chi-| 
li, seem to have completely broken down the energies, 
of the people. We are told by Lieut. Wilkes, that there 
is ac'ually less soil now cultivated than was improved by. 
the Indians, or the * children of the sun,” before the) 
Spanish conquest; and that every thing indicates the se-, 


mi-barbarism of the inhabitants. The former accounts. 


of their being no rain in Peru, are corroborated, so far 
at least as relates to an extent of the country of fifty to 
sixty miles wide along the coast. ‘The records kept at 
Lima, show the occurrence of rain only four times du-| 
ring the eighteenth century. In other sections rain falls, 
and in some instances copiously. Irrigation is somewhat} 
practiced in the districts which have not the benefits of | 
rain. The soil and climate are favorable to many plants, | 
and the irrigated land gives continued vegetation through 
the year. ‘* Harvesis are gathered in every season, and 
flowers and ripe fruits are seen at the same time.” 

Had we space, we should be glad to make further ex._ 
tracts from the work, especially in relation to the silver 


mines of Peru and Chili, which were visited by a detach- || 
ment of officers and gentlemen, who collected much valu- | 
able matter in relation to them. We shall look with in-|) 


terest to the other volumes. 

Since the above was written, we have been favored 
with the second volume, but have only time to say that 
the interest of the narrative, so far as we can judge from 


a partial glance, is well sustained. ‘lhe work is for sale 


at Little’s, in this city. 





Transactions of the New-YorKk STATE AGRICULTURAL 


Sociery, together with an abstract of the Proceedings of || 


the CouNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES and the AMERI-. 
CAN INSTITUTE: vol. iv,—1844. 


pronounced not inferior in interest er value to any for | 
mer One published by this Society. Besides the account, 
of the doings of the State Society, condensed notices are, 
given of thirty-seven County Societies; and one hundred, 
and eleven pages are devoted to the report of the Amer-_ 
ican Institute. The book contains many highly valuable, 
papers—suck as the prize essays on the different branch-, 
es of husbandry, and several able papers communicated | 


to the State Society by distinguished writers and practi- |) 


cal farmers, from various parts of this country as well as| 
Europe. Among the papers reported by the American 
Institute, will be found the Proceedings of the Silk Con- 
vention held in the city of New-York last fall, during the 
exhibition of the Institute. The latest improvements in 
conducting the silk business, and many important facts 
are here given to the public through the medium of re- 
ports of committees, and communications from upwards 
of twenty individuals more or less engaged in the culture 
and manufacture of silk, in different parts of the Union. 





Every man his own Farrier: containing the Cures, Symp- 
tome, and most approved methods of cure of the DISEASES 
oF Horses: by FRANCIS CLATER and his Son JoHN 
CLATER.e First American, from the twenty eighth Lon- 
don edition; with Notes and Additions, by J. 8, SKINNER. 
Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


No works on the veterinary art have been received 
with more confidence than Clater’s; of fhis, the numerous| 
editions through which they have passed in England, is| 
good evidence. Mr. Skinner’s editions of Youatt on the 
House, Every Man his owe Cattle-Doctor, &c. which 





| 
} 
| 
| 
{| 


‘ . | 
This volume numbers 324 pages, octavo, and may be, 





have met with considerable popular favor, are proof that 
the present publication isably edited. The work is well 
gotup, in a cheap form, is well calculated for daily 
reference, and we have no doubt ought to be found, as 
Mr. Skinner says, “in every stable, along with the curry- 
comb and brush.” 





Popular Lectures on Science and Art; delivered in the 
principal Cities and Towns of the United States, by Dio- 
Nysus LARDNER, Greely and McElrath, New-York. 
We have received the two first parts or numbers of 

‘this work. It will be completed in not less than ten nor 

‘more than fourteen numbers, which will constitute two 

large octavo volumes, illustrated with numerous engra- 

vings, The price is 25 cents for each number. ‘Ihe 
work is anembodiment of the scientific Lectures deliv- 

‘ered by Dr. Lardner in this country, which were recei- 

‘ved with universal satisfaction by all who listened to 

them. We take pleasure in recommending this excel- 

lent work to the public. 








Elocution made Easy: containing Rules and Selections for 
Declamation and Reading, with Figures illustrative of 
Gesture. By R.CLaGGrert, A. M. Paine & Burgess, 

| New-York. 

| A useful work, well worthy of introduction into our 

schools. For sale by E. H. Pease, Albany. 





| CONDENSED CORRESPONDENCE. 


EFFECTS OF CHEMICAL Composts.—The articles ac- 


/companying the following letter were duly received, 


The sea-kale was decidedly superior to any we have 
‘ever seen: 
Pelham, Ulster co., May 9, 1845, 
Mr, LuTHER TucKER—To show you how much the 
growth of grass and grain may be accelerated by the use 


| of chemical composts, I send you the following speci- 


mens, grown in the open field this spring, viz : Oa‘s 
sown the 6th of March, 18 inches high; timothy grass 
21 inches; clover 19 inches; and orehard grass 33; cu: 
on the 8th of May—the three last were sown last fall. 
I also send you some sea-kale, a delicious vegetable, 
eatable from the 10:h of April to the 10th of May —it is 
blanched under boxes. R. L. PEt. 
REMARKABLE FECUNDITY.—“ K.” gives us the * his- 
tory of what may be called a remarkable cow, in every 
‘particular. She was bred, and is at present owned by 
Hawthorn McCulloch, Esq. of Greenbush, Rensselaer 
‘county. She is 9 years old this spring, and was sired by 
an imported Durham bull, out of a cross Durham and Na- 
tive cow. The spring she was three years old, (her first 
‘calving,) she had twins—the next year a single calf—the 
next year, twins—the next year a single calf—the next, 
three—the next, twins—the next, (the present vear,) 
three calves—in all, 14 calves in 7 years, all fine healthy 
calves, except the last three. She gives at present from 
56 to 60 pounds of very rich milk per day. She is a 
large handsome cow, and fatted, would weigh 1000 Ibs.” 


To DESTROY CABBAGE LICE.—Mr. WELLER, of Brink- 
leyville, N. C. informs us that he has found sprinkling 
dry dirt on cabbage plants when the dew is on, will de- 
stroy or drive off the lice. We have tried dirt as is men- 
tioned, as well as ashes and powdered gypsum, and have 
found ashes to do best. 


To PRESERVE VINES FROM BUGS.—Mr. WELEER also 
informs us that a decoction of tobacco and red pepper, 
sprinkled on the leaves of cucumbers, melons, &c. * will 
drive off at once and for good, the little oblong striped 
hug which is sometimes so destructive to these plants,” 
| Mr. W. has been told, he says, that the pepper tea it- 
\self will answer the purpose. 


GARDEN Toorts.—Extract of a letter from THomas 
Cotitns, Burlington, N. J.—‘ We have in use in this vi- 
cinity, two garden tools, invented here, and much appro- 





\ved; the principal one is a § weeding hoe;’ the other, a 
‘stout four pronged fork, for hand weeding in flower 
beds. The weeding hoe isa light tool, but very efficient 
for cutting off weeds when but a few inches high. Of 
the hoes, I have had manufactured many scores, and dis- 
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tributed in various parts of this country. 
ven away, others sold.” 


Some were gi- 


IMPROVEMENT OF WORN OUT LANDS.—Extract ofa let- 
ter from E. STABLER, Esq. of Maryland—*« I have labor- 
ed hard for some 20 years to improve a farm which was 
worn out by the ‘old Maryland plan’ of raising corn and 
tobacco. By the liberal use of lime, it is now prodvetive 
and profitable; having within the last 12 or 14 years co- 
vered the whole waste part (except 5 acres,) with from 
60 to 100 bushels of lime to theacre. Twelve to fifieen 
years since, there were only 2 kilns within six miles of 
me; and only used to burn lime for building purposes$ 
now there are within the same distance, not less than 35 
to 40 lime kilns, and used almost exclusively for farming 
purposes.” 


Sunsot, Prowinc.—Extracet of a letter from H. L. R. 
Sanford, of Volney, N. Y. The benefits of subsoiling 
should not be expected to be very great on loose gravel- 
iy land. ‘ Last spring we procured one of Ruggles, 
Nourse & Mason's subsoil plows, and made some trials, 
but not with very good success. We plowed two acres 
for corn, in strips—a gravel ridge—-one corner clay loam; 
could see no difference on the gravel, but think the sub- 
soiled part on the clay, somewhat better. We tried al-! 
so, another piece, clay loam, sowed to oats and planted! 
with corn; could see no difference in the crop whatever; | 





| such a weight at eight or nine months old?) How were 
the other pigs that belonged to the same litter with Mr 
Cook’s? Can any such account be given of them ? 

To DESTROY ALDERS,—A. H. HALLECK, Esq. of West- 
moreland, Oneida county, says—* Having a piece of low 
ground on my farm, with too many large bunches of al- 
ders upon it, I was induced to try an experiment to era- 
dicate them. On the 23d and 24th days of August, 1843, 
I caused them to be cut off about twenty inches above the 
surface of the ground; the result was, that scarcely one 
sprouted the next year, (1844.) ‘This season the old 
stul¥are so tender and rotten, that they are easily knock- 
ed off level with the ground. I hada particular reason 
in causing them to be cut on those days. I am now so 
well satisfied that by taking a certain time in the month 
of August to cut Alders to exterminate them entirely, that 
if] had any more on my farm, I should cut them this 
summer, either on the 2d or 30th days of August next; I 
should however, prefer the last mentioned day.” 


RELIEF OF CHOKING IN CATTLE.—Mr. DuUNPHEY, of 
Fishkill Landing, N. Y., recommends the use of a piece 
of cable, four feet long and five inches in circumference, 
with one end made into a soft ball, to be pushed down 
the animal’s gullet. We have generally known tarred 
rope used for this purpose. The size of the rope about 


three inches in circumference. A ball of tow, bound 





but notwithstanding this failure I mean to try it again.’’|| with soft leather, attached to one end, so that the end 
PoraToE Rot.—J. R. Brarr, Kent, Ct., is inclined to||might be as large as an ordinary hen’s egg. We have 
think the rot in potatoes last year, was caused by several |/Often seen cattle relieved from choking, by the piece of 
weeks of wet weather in the summer, succeeded by ex- | potatoe or turnep which occasioned the difficulty, being 
cessive heat and drouth. He seconds the recommenda-, With this rope pushed into the stomach. From its flex- 
tions in the April number of the Cultivator to plant har. | ibility, and the yielding of the ball of tow at the end, 
dy varieties; says he ‘noticed white potatues decayed || there is no danger of rupturing the gullet, as is often done 
more than the red ones.” In regard to the suggestion}, in the barbarous practice of running down stici:s, such as 
about the use of lime, we will just remark that we heve hoe handles, Xe. 
heard of several cases where it was put on the potatoes|| Remepy FoR “ HOV EN,?? OR “ BLOWN” CATTLE.—Mr. 
at planting time, without any apparent effect having | punpruey informs us that he uses in this case, for “ tap- 
been produced. || ping” the animal, a knife which he describes as havinga 
CHARCOAL Dust.-—Extract of a letter from Mr. S.'| handle four inches long, a blade four inches long, and an 
Camp, Plainville, Ct.—**I will mention an experiment||inch and a quarter wide, anda hilt three inches long, and 
made by myself about eighteen years ago. Having ajjan inch wide. He says— previous to using the above 
piece of hill land, of about three acres ready plowed, I|| knife, an incision may be made with a small knife, one 
seeded it down to timothy. It produced about one ton to||inch in length, downwards, on the left side of the ani- 
the acre. It has been mowed once, every year since, || mal, at five inches from the hip bone. Then the large 
has had no manure, and has not been pastured at all. It||knife may be plunged into the incision to the hilt, with 
has gained one-third, and remains the same kind of grass.|/safety, which allows the foul air to pass out, and gives 
About five years after sowing, I burnt coal near the!)immediate relief. Should the wound close so as to pre- 
place; I took from the bed, dry dust and fine coal in my|/ vent the escape of the air, it may be kept open by insert- 
cart, and with a shovel sowed twice through the piece||ing a small tube, and keeping the animal gently mo- 
which has increased the quantity of grass on those streaks!) ving.” 


ever since, nearly one-half.” 

OLD WESTCHESTER AWAKE,—Extract of a letter from}, 
T. FouNTAIN, Esq. dated Peekskill, April 25.—* On the} 
17th inst. although a rainy day, about one hundred farm. 
ers met at the court house at White Plains, agreeable to 
previous notice, and formed a Society for the promotion || 
of agriculture and horticulture in this county, The pros- || 


}! 
| 
| 


|| 


Use oF AGRICULTURAL PAPrrERsS.—Extract from the 
Corresponding Secretary of one of the County Agricultu- 
ral Societies of this State:—‘*I have just returned from 
the meeting of our Executive Committee, and wish to 
repeat some of the conversation I heard. 

‘When on the subject of the plowing match, T. H, 
said, ‘that plowing match, two years ago on Carpenter's 





pects now are encouraging, and we have the most cheer-! place, did at least a hundred dollars worth of good to the 
ing indications that old Westchester will do something neighborhood, by showing our farmers what some men 
worthy of herself, in the way of agriculture, horticul-| could do. =D would not believe there was a 
ture, floriculture, &c.” \|plow in the world equal to his; but he saw his mistake 
EXTRAORDINARY P1G.—HARVEY Forp, of Winches-| after receiving the fifth prize.’ 

ter Centre, Ct., informs us that Samuel Cook of Goshen, | ‘¢ Speaking of cheese-making, it was remarked that A. 
in that State, killed in November last, a pig, at the age) L. had nearly always carried off the first prize; ‘ but do 
of eight months and twenty-four days, which weighed, || you know,’ said B. ‘how he managed to do (vat? He 
dressed, 472 pounds! Being a gain,” he says, ‘of |\never was much of a dairyman, and his wife knowing 
more than a pound and twelve ounces per day, during the) nothing of cheese-making, learned how from reading the 
life of the pig, and a fraction less than two pounds a day | Cultivator—the directions in which she followed, and 
from the time Mr. Cook bought it, April 12th, 1844,) you see the result.’ 

when it weighed twenty-five pounds. It was fed on corn- || 

meal, uncooked, with the slops of the kitchen. It was. 
worth at six cents per pound, (the price offered, but re-| 
fused,) $28,32) from which deduct $16, the worth of the || 
corn it consumed, and $2,50 the first cost of the pig,||) CHANGE oF SEED.—I would like to ask the readers of 
leaves $9,82 profit.” Mr. Ford says he assisted in slaugh-| the Cultivator if they are aware of the advantage to be 
tering the pig, and weighed it himself, and knows the} derived from obtaining theirseed, particularly wheat and 
weight above given to be correct. We believe the)oats from higher latitudes. Oats are much heavier here 
weight to be the most extraordinary for the age, that we||than in the south part of the State. Spring Wheatis also 
ever heard of. Is there a variety or breed of swine in||much improved by changing the seed. Wiillets Keese, 


5 he fal 
ave £° 








‘IT don’t question that at all,’ said J. H., ‘for I save 
every year at least four times the cost of subscription, by 
reading that paper.’ ” 


that ne'yhborhood that can be brought to any thing likeii Clinton Co. 
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I believe the Morgan blood to be the best that was ev-|| 


er infused into the “‘ Northern horse.” They are well 
known, and are esteemed for activity, hardiness, gentle 

ness and docility, throughout the New-England States; 
well adapred for all work; good in every spot, except 
for racers on the turf. ‘They are lively and spirited, lof- 
ty and elegant in their action, carrying themselves grace- 
fully in the harness, . They have size in proportion to 
height; bone clean, sinewy legs, compactness, shor 

strong backs, powerful lungs, strength and endurance. 
A mixture of the Morgan blood, though small, may be 
easily known from any other sock in the country. There 
is a remarkable similarity prevailing in all of this race. | 
They are known by their short lean heads, wide across 
the face at the eyes; eyes lively and prominent; open 
and wide in the under jaws, large wind pipe, deep bris- 
ket, heavy and round in the body, broad in the back, 
short limbs in proportion to size, broad quarters, a lively 
quick action, indomitable spirit, move true and easy ina 
good round trot, fast on the walk. Color, dark bay, 
chestnut, brown or black, with dark flowing wavy mane. 
and tail; head up, and moves without a whip; about fif-| 
teen hands high: action powerful and spirited, 

They are highly celebrated for general usefulness, | 
make the best of roadsters, and live to a great age. In| 
fact they are the perfect ‘“* Yankee harness horse.” 

The Morgans are very like the noble Arab, with simi- 
lar eyes, upright ears, high withers, powerful quarters, 
hocks well placed under their weight, vigorous arms and 
flat legs, short from the knee to the pastern, close joint- 
ed, possessing immense power for their size, with great), 
fire and courage. Buta few of the Morgans, however, 
evince extraordinary speed. 

It is said that the best stock of horses in the New-Eng- | 
land States, are found among the progeny and descend- | 
ants of the Sherman Morgan, which was owned by Mr. || 
Bellows of Vermont. 

The frgure above is a portrait of Black-Hawk, “ acolt!! 
of the Sherman Morgan, which was go! by the old Jus-|| 
tin Morgan horse. The dam of Black-Hawk was a three || 
quarter blooded English mare, raised in the Province of |; 
New-Brunswiek. She could trot a mile in less than 3)! 

° 





THE MORGAN HORSE « BLACK HAWK.”’—(Fig. 67.) 











minutes. and weighed 1025 pounds, and was in every re- 
spect a most perfect animal.” 

Black-Hawk was bred by Mr. Matthews of Durham, 
N. H. He isa jet black color; weighs, in gol tes 
1040 pounds; his height is 15 hands and one inch. A 
line drawn from the hip even with the ham, just below 
the setting on of the tail, is four inches longer than the 
hack, or the distance from the hip to the withers. A line 
dropped perpendicular from the neck, parallel with the 
fore leg, is nineteen inches forward of the junction of the 
withers. ‘The distance between the hip and the ribs, is 


ionly one and a half inch. He has a broad and vigorous 


arm, flatand clean leg, large muscles, short from the 
knee to the pastern, large wind pipe and nostril, well 
open when under motion. He is one of the best propor- 
tioned and most elegant moving horses that can be ; r:- 
duced. His col's are very fine and in good demand; in- 


‘deed, T have been credibly informed that his colts when 


offered in Boston market, would readily command an ex- 
tra $100, if the purchaser could be assured that they were 
by Black-Hawk. ‘Mr. Bates of Boston has refused 
$600 for a filly by Black-Hawk. She can trot a mile in 
2 minutes 48 seconds. For bottom and speed in trotting, 


'Black-Hawk cannot be surpassed. Whenacolt, he trot- 
‘ted in harness on Cambridge Park, one mile in 2 minutes 
'42 seconds, without training. In a match for $1,000, 


that came off at the Cambridge trotiing Park, 12th July, 
1842, against Osceola, five miles and repeat, he won with 
ease, although very fat and not in train. The first heat 
was performed in 16 minutes 30 seconds. The second in 
16 minutes. In the Oct. following, he won a sweep- 


'\stakes of $209, beating Grey Tim and Dying Sergeant. 


Had previously won matches for $400 or $500, and in 
fact has never been beaten.” 

Davip HI Lt, Esq. of Bridport, Vermont, obtained this 
celebrated horse of Benjamin Thurston of Lowell, Mass. 
He was kept at his stand last season in Bridport, and he 
designs to use him at the same stand hereafter for the im- 
provement of horses. 

He took the first prize at the Addison County Show last 
October. Mr. Hill contemplates exhibiting him at the 
N. Y. State Show at Utica aext Sept., where I think he 
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must be admired by all connoisseurs of the horse. He is 
perfectly sound, a close jointed, clean limbed animal, and! 
carries a beautiful waving head, mane and tail. His legs 
are flat and hard, clean from long hairs on the fetlock ;) 
his eyes stand out prominent; his disposition kind and 
play ful. He keeps fat with very little feed, too fat at the 
time I took the drawing, to develope all his points suc- 
cessfully. 

At my suggestion, his hay was accurately weighed for 
one week, and the feed consumed, stood as follows: of 
oats and bran three quarts of each daily, and he consu- 
med between five and six pounds of timothy each day. 

No fault can be found with the horse unless it be in his 
size; however, his stock are sufficiently large for road- 
sters and for general usefulness in this State. 

The patronage Mr, Hill receives from breeders both 
far and near, is sufficient expression of the opinion of the 
public, without any other recommendation. Relative to 
the origin and stock of Morgan horses, your readers may 
hear from me again by and by. S. W. JEWETT. 

Weybridge, May 1, 1845. 





MANUFACTURE OF BUTTER. 





The committee on butter for the Addison County Ag- 





ricultural Society, in an elaborate report which we find! 
in the Boston Cultivator, strongly recommend the use of | 
Turk’s-Island or rock salt, for butter. A little less than! 
one ounce of this salt, properly pulverized, is said to be! 


sufficient for a pound of butter—or 14 ounces salt to 16) 


pounds butter, 
has a tendency to harden the butter, and that by working, | 


The committee say that this kind of salt! 


it will be rendered ripe and fit for the tub or table, with |) 
but little more than half the labor required for bag salt.|) very commonly felt. 


It is also stated that the properties of rock salt may be 
destroyed by too much heat in drying, and it is recom- 
mended that it may be dried in a clean place, in the 
shade. The committee discourage the use of Liverpool 
bag salt, altogether, as it is thought to contain certain 
impurities which render it unfit for keeping butter. 

Dairy house.—The committee advise a well-ventilated 
cellar with a spring of cold water running through it, as 
the best place for keeping milk. They recommend that 
the pans be set in troughs and the cold water conducted 
around them till the animal heat of the milk has passed 
off—-the water not to stand round the pans, but be con- 
stantly moving, and pass throughadrain. After the milk 
is cooled, it is reeommended to place the pans containing 
it into water, raised to the temperature of 170 degrees— 
but it should never boil or simmer, The pans of milk 
are then set back upon the troughs—(not in the water,) 
and stand for twenty-four hours, when the cream is taken 
off and churned. This process they say hastens the rising 
of the cream, sothat it can be taken off in about half the 
time required in the ordinary way, improves the quality 
by preventing sourness, and greatly facilitates the opera- 
tion of churning. The time occupied in heating the 
milk of a dairy of twenty cows, is from twenty-five to 
thirty minutes. The pans are made of tin, and handled 
when either cold or hot by tongs made for the purpose, 
which prevents any spilling or slopping of the milk. 
The churning is done every day except Sundays. 

“In this way,” say the committee, “good butter 
may be made at all seasons of the year. We prefer 
dog days, and the latter part of the season, before the 
frosts are so severe as to injure the quality of the grasses, 
on account of the many noxious weeds which find their 
way into the stomachs of some cows, while in their ten- 
der state in early parts of the season.”” The committee 
likewise remark, that the difference in the quality of the 
dairy products in different districts, is owing in part to 
the difference in the quality of the grasses on which the 
cows are fed. This principle they say is well settled in 
regard to tallow, 


1 


| 


the buttermilk, be worked out as thoroughly as possi- 
ble at the first working—that it then stand in an even 
temperature from 58 to 62degrees, for twenty-four hours 
—then be again thoroughly worked, when it is ready for 
the table, or to be laid down. 

Washing bulter in water.—This the committee say they 
*‘cannot recommend,” and that ‘* it is never done by the 
best dairyists in England.” When butter is shipped for 
long voyages, it is sometimes washed in the strongest 
brine made of rock salt. 

Kind of churn.—The committee highly reeommend a 
churn which one of them has seen at Washington, so 
constructed as to carry many currents of air through the 
cream until the principle of separation is formed without 
any friction of oaror dasher. ‘They say they are inclined 
to think this churn may take the place of all others in 
large dairies. 








| 








| 





VILLAGE DOOR-YARDS.— Fig. 68.) 





The need of greater improvement in most of thexe is 
To facilitate a better mode than 
ithe common practice, the annexed design is given. ‘The 
\plan is intended for such as do not have more than five 
\\or six yards width from the road to the front entrance. 
| Little description will be needed: the promiscuous 
||mixture of large trees and small shrubs, so frequently 
|| practiced because all of them are small when planted, 
'\should be carefully avoided. In so small a space of 
|| ground, none but shrubs and the smallest size of trees 
can be admitted, except it be two or three of larger size 
‘lat the front edge or corners. A suitable intermixture 
|of evergreens gives cheerfulness to the expression in 
||winter. Evergreen shrubs are indicated by those heavi- 
ily shaded in the plan, and deciduous ones by those light- 
ly shaded. If the house fronts the south, east or west, 
ithe flower beds at the corners of the gravel walk oppo- 
‘site the front entrance, may be introduced with great 
|propriety; and even in case it fronts the north, provided 
ithose flowering plants are selected which flourish in the 
shade. A side gate at the right hand corner of the yard 
serves as an entrance to the kitchen, and is entirely 
\concealed from the view at the front door by the shrub- 
bery. 

The selection of shrubs and plants must be at least 
partly left to the taste and convenience of the proprie- 
tor. Among the plants, however, for the beds, the fol- 
lowing will make a fine show, succeeding each other 
nearly in the order named: Crocus, (various kinds,) 
hyacinths, Collinsia verna, Phlox stolonifera, Narcissus 
|(the various species and varieties,) Iris pumela, tulips, 
|Aquilegea canadensis, moss pink, Veronica spicata and 
'gentianoides, Phlox ovata, the Peenias, Dictamnus (white 
land purple,) Spire lobata, oriental poppy, upright cle- 
\matis, common gladiolus, lillies (several species,) peach- 
Jleaved campanula (white and blue,) Liatris spicata and 
scariosa, Hibiscus palustris, New-England Aster, &c. 
Among the evergreen shrubs and smal! trees may be the 
red cedar, Chinese arbor-vite, Savin, English Juniper, 
tree box, white spruce, &c. Some of the finest deciduous 
shrubs are, Hibiscus syriacus, double-flowering almond, 


| 








Working butter.—The committee say—‘ butter should) 
beso made as to require but once working after the salt has; 
been well incorporated—repeated workings expel more or) 
less of the substances which constitute its good flavor, and| 


should not be worked or washed off. If worked too much) 


it will be gluey, and more tasteless than it should be in| 
order to command the highest price.” 


Tt 18 advised thai 


Tartarian honey-suckle, Mezereon, Japan quince, com- 
mon white and purple, and Siberian lilacs, Philadelphus 
hirsutus, rose locust, purple fringe, laburnum, &c. ; and 
among small trees, are the weeping and golden ash, the 
horse-chestnut, American and European mountain ash, 
ithe silver poplar, the spriped maple, the glutinous lo- 
jcust, &e. The smaller shrubs should be next the house ; 
ithe larger at the sides and front line. 
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WINTER FOOD FOR STOCK. 





a 
llof either a lawn, or graveled walks, can be well or 


|| properly kept, without the frequent use of an implement 
joe this kind. In England, they are as common, and 
‘thought to be as indispensable, as plows or harrows. 
| They are constructed in various ways; but the simplest 
rotted manure, compost, or leached ashes, harrow well|/and cheapest, is a cast iron cylinder, from two and a half 
with a light sharp harrow, and sow the seed with a ma- | to four feet in diameter, and from three to five feet in 
chine, or by hand, in rows eighteen or twenty inches) length, with a shaft passing through the center; at each 
apart, and when the plants are fairly out of the way of end of which, is attached the fixture for moving it, either 
insects, thin them to eight or ten inches in the row, if || by hand or horse power, according to its size or use. 
intended for stock; if intended for the market, they | Arrangements are made to attach weights to the shaft, 
should be thicker, to prevent their growing too large for|| in the center of the cylinder, to make the roller either 
the table. Four to five hundred bushels, and sometimes} heavy or light, as may be required. 
even twice that quantity, may be grown to the acre, and|| I cannot doubt that these articles would meet with a 
they are good food in connexion with straw, for cattle} | ready sale; and I think you would do many of your 
and sheep, till the middle of the winter, when they be- || readers an essential and very acceptable service, by call- 
come so ‘‘corky” that the value is much lessened, The crop) ing the attention of our manufacturers to the subject. 
may be cultivated without much expense, if the weather | VINDEX. 
only happens to be favorably moist at the time of sowing, 
and till the plants get into rough leaf. A very small 
harrow, with sharp knives so set as to cut the surface of 
the ground clean after the harrow-teeth, is the best tool 
we have seen for cultivating turneps on light land, and 
turneps can hardly be grown to advantage on any other. 
Indian corn will give a good crop of fodder on rich 
land, sown or planted any time this month, Is not the 
kind called sweet corn, best for this purpose? We are 





Rich, loamy ground, will bear a good crop of English 
flat, or the Norfolk bullock turneps, after a crop of grass| 
has been cut. Turn the sod over nicely, spread on some) 





THE YELLow Locust.—In relation to the cultivation 
of the locust tree, Mr. Proctor, in his Address before the 
'Essex Ag. Society, says—“<I am fully persuaded that in 
/no way can our barren and gravelly pastures be so ad- 
vantageously used, as by covering them with the locust, 

which may be readily done, either by planting the seed, 
jjor by here and there transplanting a tree, and allowing 
|them to spread, as they are much inclined to do. Lands 
inclined to think it is. It suckers a great deal, and the| thus managed, I have known to yield posts and rail-road 
stalks are said to be as much sweeter than common corn-!| sleepers, that sold for more than one hundred dollars per 
stalks, as its grain is sweeter than other kinds. Some acre, for ten acres together, within forty years from the 
varieties of it grow large also, .and would probably|/first planting—which, during this period had been of 
yield as much weight as any, Another advantage about) more value for pasturing in consequence of the trees 
it, is the softness of the kernels—if it makes ears, the! growing thereon; for it is a fact, that the feed, both in 
cattle eat them without waste, or at least with much less| quantity and quality, under and about the locust tree, is 
waste, than the kinds whose kernels are almost as hard as|| better than where there are no trees. Take into view al- 
flint. It is the opinion of some farmers who have tried|S0, the increasing demand for this kind of timber, for 








| 














it, that this kind is best to raise for fatting cattle, where, 
it is intended to feed stalk and ear all together. 
With the exception of new land, or that which is free 


from weeds, we think it best to plant or sowcorn for fod- |, 


der in drills, rather than to scatter it on the ground broad- 
east. If it is in drills, a chance isafforded to work with 


a harrow and cultivator, and keep down the weeds. Mr-}, 


Newhall of Massachnsetts, whose farm management was 
spoken of in our January number, prefers the drill mode 
—rows three feet apart, and two to three bushels of seed 
per acre. 


larger than we have known grown by any one else. | 


Another advantage of the drill mode, is the convenient 
curing. 


stout sickles, laid evenly and regularly on the ground, || 


and, when fairly wilted, bound close tothe tops in small 
bundles and set them in small shocks, open at the bottom, 
and well protected against the weather at top, till dried 
enough to put inthe barn or stack. It makescapital fodder 
in this way—better for cows than timothy hay, or indeed 
almost any other hay, excepting the best of clover. 
Millet is a good crop for winter feed, on suitable land; 


that is, a light (or not heavy,) soil, of middling rich- | 


ness. ‘There are several kinds of millet, but the Ger- 
man and the Italian are most commonly cultivated. 
prefer the Italian. Some think half a bushel of seed is 
sufficient so the acre, sown broad-cast, but no more than that 
quantity gives too coarse a stem, which does not make so 
good hay. We would therefore sow a bushel of seed to 
the acre. We have raised this grass in times past, and 
found it to make very nutricious and palatable hay. It 


should be cut while the seed is in the milk, well cured;)| 


and when fed, it is best to cut itwitha machine. It will 
yield from a ton to three tons per acre, according to the 
state of the ground, the season, Xc. 


CAST IRON ROLLERS WANTED. 





a 





Mr. buckER—I have been for some time on the look- 
out for a cast iron roller, suitable for lawns, walks, roads, 
&c., and thus far, I have been unable to meet with any 
thing of the kind. I am rather surprised that this arti- 
cle is not made and kept for sale in all our principal ag- 
ricultural warehouses. 


No well kept, and well cultivated place, should he | 
} 
e 


Without one; and indeed, no gentleman's place, boasting 


He has raised very large crops in this way—| 


It may be cut with common corn-cutters or || 


We)! 


rail-roads, fencing, trunnels for ships, and other purpo- 
ses, and the rapidity of its growth, advancing so rapidly 
that those who plant may gather, and it will not be easy 
to find an object more worthy the attention of the own- 
ao of such unproductive lands.” 


| 


| | 


} 


| 





Map e SuGar.—Mr. John Gotham, Kingwood, Pres- 
||ton county, Va., informs us that twenty-two pounds of 
| Sugar were made from one tree in a single season. The 
| tree belonged to David Potter, and stood in Allegany 
| county, Maryland. 


| 





PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
New York, May 21, 1845. 
COTTON .—The exports of Cotton, from Ist to 20th of May, were 
21,754 bales. Prices, 5}a73. 
|| BUTTER.—Orange County, in tubs or pails. 15a18S—New West- 
j,ern dairy, Jlal4. 
| CHEESE—New, sold readily at 7 cents. 
FLOUR—S&4 .56a84.68—Exports from Ist to 20th, 16,941 bbls. 
|| GRAIN—Wheat per bushel, $1.04—Rye, 65a66—Oats, 28a32— 
||Corn, 44a46.  Exporis, 4,907 bushels corn. 
HEMP—Dew rotted, per ton, 895—Dressed, $145. 
HOPS—per Ib. 135a14 cents. 
IAMS—Pickled, per Ib. 5a7 cents. 
BEEF—Exports 4.304 bbls.—prices not stated. 
LARD—per |b. 7)as. Exports, 6,664 kegs. 
PORK—Mess per bbl. $12.50a%13—prime, $9.37a$9.50. 
ports, 6.735 bbls. 
TOBACCO—Kentucky, per lb. 3 cents—Connecticut seed leas, 
10. 
WOOL—Boston, being the great wool-market, we give the pri- 
l!ces of Wool in that city, as reported in the New-England Farmer of 


| 
| 
\] 


1} 
} 
tt 
1} 
i} 
| 
| 


| Ex- 
1] 
|) oa 


||May 21: 

| Prime or Saxony fleeces, washed per lb....... $0. 4200.48 

| American full blood fleeces,............0...- Bea0.40 
=~ three-fourths blood fleeces,........ 3500.37 
4 half blood TP Ber tinaikces 32a0.34 

| - one-fourth blood and common..... 8000.31 

j Northern pulled Lamb’s wool, superfine..... 36a0 .37 

| do do ES rae 25 


23a0. 


Ue. eR 








ROME PLOW FACTORY. 


HE Dramonn PLrow which received the first premium at the 
_ State Fair at Poughkeepsie, as well as at every County Fair where 
||it has been shown, is manufactured by the subscribers in the very 
lbest style, and for sale at wholesale or retail. Also, some eight orten 
patterns of approved plans, as wellas Scrapers, Cultivators, Cradles, 
Mott’s Agricultural Furnaces, &e. Orders from abroad promptly filk 
jed, aada liberal discount to dealers. 
| March 1, 19-45. 
Rome, Oucida county. 





| 





| BRAINERD & COMSTOCK. 
F) 
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AURORA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. | 


HIS Institution, recently opened, is located on a farm of over 
200 acres, lying in, and directly adjoining the village of Aurora, 


AGRICULTURAL AND BUSINESS AGENCY. 


| | ~ NOWING the convenience that such an Agency will be to his dis- 


tant friends, the subscriber offers his services for the purchase 


on the east bank of Cayuga lake, in Cayuga county, New-York, 16 4 Match and Single Horses, Cattle, Sheep, &c. 


miles from Auburn, by stage. and 12 miles south from Cayugs 
Bridge and the Auburn and Rochester Railroad, by steamboat direct, || 
in summer. 

Its design is to afford every facility for young men to make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the principles of Agricultural sci. 
ence, and their judicious application to practical husbandry; and par- 
ucularly to afford young men from our large towns, the most favor- 
able advantages for preparing themselves for Agricultural pursuits. 

Terms $100 a year, payable quarterly in advance. No person un- 
der fourteen years of age will, as a general rule, be received. 

Pupils will be received at any time, and the course of instruction 
continued through the year without vacations, but permission of ab- 
sence will be granted if requested. 

Applications may be made to B. R. McIlvaine, 44 Great Jones st. 
New-York, to Rev. W. Roosevelt, 413 Rroome-st., and Hon. B. R. 
Wood, or the Editor of the Cultivator. Albany. 

CHARLES C. YOUNG, A. M., Proprietor and Principal. 
ALEXANDER T'Hompson, A. M., M. D., Lecturer on Botany, 
Geology, Agricultural Chemistry, &c. 
Davip Tuomas, Visitor and Adviser. 
May 1, 1845—3t. 


BOMMER’S METHOD AT REDUCED PRICES. 
VHE cheapness and expedition, by which manure may be manufac 
tured with the Bommer process, and the various substances to 
which it may be successfully and advantageously applied, render it a 
valuable acquisition to every farmer that will adopt it, To facilitate its 
general introduction, it is proposed to sell the method uniformly at five 
dollars. Any individual shall be promptly furnished with a copy of 
the method without charge of postage, who shall remit the cash by 
mail tothe general agent. It is intended io employ a competent tra- | 
velling agent, as soon as practicable, in each county, My general agen- | 
cy includes the States of New-York, New Jersey, Virginia, Delaware, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine 
and Vermont, 
ONE HUNDRED AGENTS WANTED. 

Wanted immediately, 100 active, intelligent and enterprising men to 
engage as travelling agents in the above mentioned States. Uuques- | 
tionable testimonials will be required ; and responsible securities will! 
be expected, as guarantees, for the faithful discharge of the duties of | 
the appointment. Persons of suitable qualifications, will find this 
both a useful and lucrative employment. Applications, if by mail, 
should be post paid and directed to me, at Westville, New Haven Co, ! 
Connecticut, ELI PARNETT, General Agent. | 

Westville, March 1, 1845. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 

ry‘ HE farm in West Groton, known as 60 acres in the North 

East corner of Lot No. 63 Locke, consisting of a farm house 

nearly new, barn, and about 40 acres of improvement surroun- 

ded by a good fence, and now occupied by Robert Armstrong 

Price, $1.500. One thousand dollars can remain on mortgage 
for ten years, at legal interest, half yearly. 

A.tso—The farm known asthe State 100 acres in the South 
East corner of Lot No. 2, Cicero, about a mile from the town 
of Brewerton, on the outlet of Oneida Lake, consisting of an 
improvement of 40 acres fenced, with log buildings, and sixty | 
acres of woodlands. i 

A.so—The farm known asthe State 100 acres inthe South! 
East corner of Lot No. 64 Hannibal, a short distance from the, 
town of Fulton, on the Oswego river, 4 good woodland, with a! 

















smal! clearing. 

Arso—The wood lot known as the State !00acres in the South | 
East corner of lot No. 6 Manlius, a few miles from Syracuse, 
ani in a good neighborhood. 


Aso, 
Wood let known asthe S 100ac. intheS E. ce. of lot No. 7 Solon 


do do do do do do 19 do 
do do Survey 50 acres do do 25 do 
do do do 50 do do do 29 do 
do do do 50 do N. W. do 36 do 
do do do 50 do N. E. do 39 do 
do do do 50 do S. E. do 58 do 
do do Subl_ 8s3 do of lot 76 do 
do do do 7 30 do do 76 do 
do do Survey 50 do N. W do 98 do 
do do State 100 do S. E. do 65 Virgil 
do do Survey 50 do N. E. do 68 co 
do do Survey 50 do N. W. do 69 do 
Apply to JAS. L. BRINCKERHOFF, 


March 1, 1845—6t No. 32 Leight-street, New-York. 





PLOWS. 


T the Syracuse Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, can 

be obtained Delano’s celebrated Diamond Plow made by Mr 
Howard Delano, of Mottville, for the sale of which, we are sole 
agents for this town. Price, $6 for plain plow, and $10 for the 
wheel, coulter and clevey. Also, a full assortment of the well known 
Massachusetts Plow, made by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason of Wor- 
cester. 300 bushels seed barley, 300 do. pure Marrowfat Peas, 100 
do. Clover seed, 150 do. Timothy, and a general assortment of all the 
varieties of seed sown by the tillers of the soil; Cultivators, corn 
plows, Wheel-barrows, Churns, Cheese Tubs, Cheese Cloth, Hoops 
and Presses, Hoes, Manure, Hay and Barley Forks, Shovels and 
Spades ; and a very great variety of articles appertaining to the in- 
‘erest oi the husbandman. Orders promptly executed, 

Syracuse, April, 1845.—3t. FOSTER & NOTT. 





Wagous, Carts, and Carriages 
Plows, Cultivators, Harrows, Rollers, Corn-Shellers, Corn and Cob 


| Grinders, Threshing Machines, Grain- Reapers, Horse Power, and all 


| other agricultural implements 

Seeds and Merchandise of every kind. 

Manures.—Peruvian and African Guano, Ground Plaster, Ground 
Bones, Oyster Shell and Stone Lime 

Agricultural and other books, 

From his long experience as a farmer and stock breeder, and gene- 
jral acquaintance with business, the subscriber trusts that he shall be 
:ble to give satisfaction. The commission charged for his services 
in purchasing or selling, will be moderate. Cash or produce must in- 
variably be in hand, before orders cau be executed 

Feb. 18, ls45—3t. A, B. ALLEN, 205 Broadway, New- York, 


| 





OREM TITTY M EH Hee oe we 
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WORCESTER EAGLE AND SUB-SOIL PLOWS. 


MINVUE subscribers have now on hand a full assortment of the above 
superior Plows, manufactured by RuGGLEs. Nourse & Mason 
of Worcester, Mass. It is acknowledged by all who have made the 
experiment, that the “ Improved Eugie,” is the best Field Piow at 
present in use. 

The advantage of Sub-soil plowing, is now very generally admit- 
ted, and the plows made for this purpose by Ruggles, Nourse & Ma- 
son, are constructed upon the most approved principles. 

Side Hill Plows. Cultivators, Straw and Root Cutters, and a gen- 
eral assortment of farming implements, for sale at the Hardware 
store of PRUYN, WILSON & VOSBURGH, 

Albany, April 1, 1545—2t. 39 Stiule-street. 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 

{ATECHISM of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, by 

/ James F. W. Johuston, M.A. F R. 8.8, L. & EF. withan 
Introduction by John Pitkin Norton of Farmington, Ct., from 
the sth English edition with notes and additions by the author, 
prepared expressly for this edition. | 

N. }.—The above work, first published a year ago, has alrea- 
dy gone through eight large editions, and is now used in 3,000 
schools in Ireland, and nearly all the schools in Scotland. The 
present edition, improved from the eighth, and adapted to this 
country, is now ready—price Is} cents. A liberal discount al- 
lowed to the trade. All orders promptly attended to 

ERASTUS H. PEASE, 
Publisher, 82 State-street. 





Albany, March 1, 1845. 


SEED STORE AND AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE. 


UR Spring supply of seeds is now ready, and we shall be happy to 
receive orders tor Field or Garden Seeds, of every description, 
Black Sea, Italian and Siberian Spring Wheat, Barley, Peas, Clover 
Seed. Timothy Seed, Seed Corn, Shaker and other Garden seeds, &c. 
Also. a full assortment of farming tools selected from the best manu- 
facturers in the country. Hoes, Scythes, Forks, &e. cheap by the do- 
zen. E. COMSTOCK, 
Rome, Oneida county, March 1, 1845. 














QUINCY HALL ' 

AGRICULTURAL WARE-HOUSE AND SEED STORE, 

BOSTON, 
BY RUGGLES, NOURSE & MASO., 
\ ANUFACTURERS of the distinguished Worcrster Plows, 
4 among which, are a variety of patterns and sizes, adapted to 
all kinds and conditions of soil and modes of culture throughout the 
several States, and including the several sizes of their celebrated 
EAGLE pattern, and the genuine Scotch Sursor Plows. 

They hazard nothing in saying that with large additions to their 
warehouse and stock, they now offer to the agricultural publie and 
idealers, a much greater assortment of agricultural and horticultural 
implements, machines, and seeds. than can be found at any house m 
the Union; all of which are selected from the most approved kind 
found in this country and Europe. 

All communications and orders from a distance, wil) recetve 
prompt attention, and goods safely packed. 

March 20, 1845—2t* 





—— 


: 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. | WOOL DEPOT. 


a easaeleditiainiaaias | TPHE subscriber will open a Wool Depot in the village of Kinder- 

Mayence, Frankfort, Mode of Traveling, Giessen, Prof. Lie-\ 469 hook, and be prepared to receive from the farmers their wool m 
big aud his Laboratory, by E N. Horsrorp,........00-0+ 5 “store, immediately afler shearimg, upon the following plan, which 
Prov. Joisious Lectures, Refuse of Distilleries. &¢. by J ra 171 has been submitted 19 many of the most extensive Woo, GROWERS 
TOURBON. cccck ages nc tosdne Ae csipd sake neee pene be SSRs e tees ‘* (in this county, anu receives their cordial approbation. It the lots of 


Reration of C rops, by J. Girpwoop—Agri cultare of the [sl-) wool brought by each furiner are not even in quality, the subscriber 
und of Jersey, by D. G. Mircrenn, : .f will assori the fleeces, designating each sort by numbers, and keep 
Rearmg Rabbits, by R. A. P.—Dese ription « of See redling Pears, 4 im.” true record of the whole. As soon as a sufficient quantity has been 
DY NN. DARLING, 00.000 00206s00.00-000cescervensccoeors , | collected to offer inducements for manufacturers io purchase, they 
' pER—Making Sugar from ) . will be invited to examine it, and it will be offered for sale at what 





Sentre-Draft Harrow, by J. 





COPA E, WE VON. WE Bisco oe sis.s 00 00:90:95.0 9. 2009 # e900 3 16 each separate sort may be worth. But if the lots of wool are even 
Pruning Frat Trees, by D, TomLinson—Spontaneous Vege- 177 in quality, or if the owner Wishes, they will be kept separate, and 
tauion, b ry Be NE Wisi ddl o sibarion asinlivesihenaare os icienaniceuncagie F offered for sale entire. Liberal advances in cash will be made 
Notes by the Way. by SoLton RoBinson, ...... cee eeeececesee 178!) When the wool is delivered in store, on the usual terms of commis- 
On the Culture of Wheat, by Mr. M’VEAN.. «ccs eee e ee eee ees 179| sion business. An insurance will be eifected on the wool, a ration- 
Grade Cattle, by E. Comstock—M?Cormick’s 3 Re aper, by W. t 131 able proportion of which will be deducted from the sales. All other 
H. H. TAYLOR. PAE RECUR aie cee eeanpaesamemamed expenses will be paid by the subscriber, for which a commission of 
Management of Fruit ‘Trees, by P.—Sowing Corn and Oz is 192/;°He and a half cents per pound will be charged. 
tor Fodder, by WoOODSIDE,. ........cceccrcsesceeses Siocon %* | Many of the most prominent wool manufacturers have engaged to 
a Poultry, by B. Waxps—Transmutation of Grain, byt 18: visit the Depot for the purpose of buying. 
L. F. A-—Compound for Smearing a by S. Hoxtrg,.. a Reference can be had to the following persons, viz: J P. Beek- 
ox nsed Correspondence, . . pees: 22 Saran .. 194/||man, Kinderhook; E. B. Pugsley, Ghent; J. J. Van Valkenburgh, 
The Morgan Horse, by 8S. W.  JEWETT,. sesieies covccsvcees 100 ||Cnamam; D. &, ¢ urtis, Canaan; ‘John Murdock, Lebanon ; M. K. 
Cast Iron Roller, by VINDEX, ....... Ri iee assess ccccccooose L0GT eee, Austerlitz; John Martin, Claverack ; ba phone pe 
EDITORIAL. ‘ eee ' a ; 
Kerry Cows—Great yield of Butter,......... cccereecececees 173|| Kinderhook, May 15, 1845.—june 1t. ; 
To Correspondents—Monthly Notices, .......6. 0.6000. ae naing 184 || Mr. Blanchard proposes to establish a Depot for the reception of 
Foreign [tems—Answers to Inquiries, &C..........seee eens .. 185 || wool for sale according to the terms of his advertisement. His plaa 
CURIS BIT CUTIE Tie, v5.50 0.0 560-0500 cee s c00 ces veeeeeceesese 186) \i8, tO my apprehension, the only feasible mode to enable the farmer 
On the Management of Pastures, ...........000. 187,|to get the full value for his wool, as in most cases he is unacquaint- 
Culture of Cucumbers, Melons and Strawberries—z ‘Agric vulture ed with the seoggr id value of the article he sells, and thus prevents 
i G.I ERRORS IGE ER SSSR ee ae me Set eee \ 188 fae culation by Agents; besides, it will be more satisfactory to man- 
Products of Caledonia Co. Vt—Agricultural Advantages of | 19% ufacturers, as they can purchase a large quantity at once, ‘and from 
New-Jershy—New-York State Agricultural ‘Soe Ss ||their own inspection. I have the fullest confidence in Mr. Blan- 
Destruction of Weeds—Hay-Spreading Machine, ey bi prmeds capacity, integrity and judgment. J. P. BEEKMAN. 
Mr. Colman’s Tour, Part ID........... pila oa es aren cate ait Sid iad . 191|| Kinderhook, beat 17, 1845. 
Narrative of the Exploring Expedition, .........cceeeeeeees .. 193)] ‘ ———— ——_—_—_—— 
Notices of several New Books—Condensed Correspondence,.. 194 EXTENSIVE § SALE OF IMPROV ED SHORT HORN- 
Manutacture ot Butter—Door SE ene ne rere 197 || ED CATTLE. 
Winter Food for Stock—Y ellow BMCUM, BOCs. 6 . o5st0ncae vouve SOOT 


AVING become over-stocked, I find myself under the necessi- 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 1} : ; “s : 

. ‘ a - — = meagan j -& ty, for the first time, of publicly offering my cattle for sale ; and 
Figs. 54 to 59—Figures of Seedling Pears,...........0206+ 174, 175)) 5) hs ie , 

; é : : ’ that the opportunity to purchase fine animals may be made the more 
Fig. 60—Compound Center-Draft Harrow, ..........0.eee eee 176 ’ “Sie Peat ; 
Fic 61—Leicester Ewe 120 |{ ving, | propose to put in my ENTIRE IeRp—such a herd of Im- 
Fics = 63—Til : a fi _ Sir awe al ion 1 Cea ain Fs Coens , }proved Short Horns as has never before, perhaps, been offered by 
‘12s. po e ( PR, c cc ce scesroe ee ee So ° ° — 
ghey Ha oman “li : 199 |) UY individual in this country, The sale will embrace about fifty 
‘I1¢ ed ad ee ee ee eee eee s*#eee ' ~ f ° a 
Fie, as 0 i - € Chili 13 | | Wm: ils, Bulls, Cows and Heifers ; all, either imported, or the imme- 
’ § _ = « 4 se ee Owe eee ee eer eee sete eee . ove ee ere ¥ J 
Fig. aa Tak i: ty to Market in Chili 193 {dis ite descendants of those which were so, and of perfect pedigree. 

ha — il e Eling eee eer reer ees ene reves ole ‘ . 
F a M = ran Horse Blae * Hawk 106 hose importe <d, Were from several of the best stochs in England, 

y — NOS SC DIACK TIAWK,. ccc cecercerecsesvcssee . 
F 3 6 Vill: die * aang , 197 | lected either by myself or my friends. 

pues ‘ *] € Bye cece cc oer ccc cesececcoce eeeeeene ‘ 4 : } vd 
Ig- Ue wage It is sometimes the agp ops sales of this kind, where the interest 


cea velved is considerable, tor the proprietor to protect himself by buy 
7? ADVERTISE ME NTS inserted in the Cultivator, at $1, 00 || hidkde rs. or some other ied of management, or for the owner to stop 
ithe sale if oifers do not come up to his e xpect itions or the require- 
jments of his interest. Such practices have a tendency to lessen the 
~~ |jinterest in public sales of this character, especially with those who 
NOTICE. |joamnot attend without considerable personal inconvenience. But in 

TYVHE partnership formerly existing under the firm of THOMAS & || 1's use, assurances are given that no disappointment shi Ul arise to 
SMITH in the Nursery business at Macedon, is dissolved by!|the company from either of the catises mention d, and a good de gree 
eeutual consent. F * [jot confidence is felt that there will be no dissatistaction from the cha- 
j|racter of the cattle themselves They shall all be submitted to the 


Macedon, 5th mo 1845. —June 1—It. | 


nee ~ - | / company, and sold at such prices as the y choose to give, without any 


LETTERS ON AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMEN T. covert machinery, effort, or understanding with any persons ; reser- 
iedccas ae . ; ing to myself only the privilege of bidding openly on three or four 
J! ST published, small 4to. 1s. 6d. sewed ; or 3s. cloth. A series| l: animals, which i ll first be designated. This reservation is made 
e of Letters on Agricultural Improvement; with an Appendix. By]! hat [ m; Ly not get entirely out of the stock of some particular fami- 





per a be words for each insertion. i} 





—— a Th fone niang of the F's ‘ sehinery 
Joun Josepu Meent. With four plans why e Farm and Machine ry-) ies which [ highly esteem, and that could not probably be replaced. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. | A full « catal logue of the animals was inserted in the May number 
June 1—It 7 fof the Cultivator. 
ii The sale will take place a ne. one mile so of the city 
FOR SALE || ‘The sale will take p at at Mount He pe. one mile south of the city 
ae : Ba 2 — ; ow . {of Albany, on Wednesday, the 25th day of June next. at 10 o'clock 
A tT the New Commission Ware Rooms. No. 5, Burling Slip. viz:'| 4. yy.” ‘ : E. P. PRENTICE 
erent >] nS niversally annrover rice 3. &: 4 Ce et — 4 os aoe 4° 4a Je 
Premium Plows, universally approved. pric Be 0) to $15.') \ount Hope, near Albany, May 15, 1345 


Premium Portable Burr Stone Mills, $35 to $100. | Hussey’s Premi- || 
um Corn and Cob Crusher, $35 and $36. Dickey’s Premium Fan-|| — ,- ‘ P 
. "es . : > Gentlemen from a distance, w! rish to obtain stoe he 

ning Mills, Corn Planters, Seed Sowers, Corn Shel lers, Straw Cur-'! : gigi rr ire n 1 ; ‘ 1 NO Wish TO ¢ ain ato tne 
, ce our ’ move sntioned sate, and may fin Inconventle attend | “r- 

ers, and the ** Warren’s Portable Improved Horse Power and emgr ow esanek ae x wee a be oo 7 SnOU TO RNONS Mt per 
Threshing Machines.” &e. &e. j;Son, are iitormed that the subseriber will make purchases for those 


. ; : ; I hom he may be : ized. They can state the s at whic 
Samples of the foregoing articles, with others most approved, may |; ’?, “'0™ | add: _—_ mre ized. The 2 ' “tae hate 1 vest nals = 
. : ” it bids should be limited, a if convenient. designate e § y 

oe seen at the rooms of the undersigned, and all orders filled prompt-), “bi srt Netelajoragex des  ahecreaid agen Dey escaping “wearapeeniieng” nat 
; twould prefer: er give such general instructions as they may deem 


ty. Wholesale or retail. J. PLANT, proper, under th urance that they will | i} Mt 
Successor to L. Bostwick & Co., 5 Burling Slip. if ee ler the ass lat the ye strictly adhered to. 
New- “York, Tune I, Ist o—It. — } SANF ORD HOWARD. 
Pesta titi Rlene Bes cheeses Cultivator Office, Albany, March 15, 1845, 


| 
NORTH DEVON CALVES —- Sinema ; a 
oe subseriber offers for sale 4 full blood North ‘De von Bulls and DU RHAM BULL CALF AND HE IFE RS. 

® heifer calves ri HE subscriber will sell a Durham Bull Ca!f one year old 2tst 

Pwo ofthe bulls 5 and 6 months old. price each....... 25 | March 1844, a remarkable thrifty animal and good handler; 

“ “ty ‘ (s 380 };When about 10 months old weighed 720 Ibs. He was got by his 
| 
ie 
) 


———, 





—v 


One of the Heifers, 12 months old, price, ............ 30 prize bull Meteor. Also, a yearling and a two year old heifer. one 
“s “6 {2 6s a SS 40 rot by Meteor, and one by the imported bull Duke of Wellington. 
They are beautiful animals, in fine condition, and of a suitable age | Letters post-paid, will be answered. GEO. VAIL. 


Troy, May 1, 1845—2t 


to ship, Address JOHN P. FE STANLEY, 
AG South Calvert corner of Lombard-street. a aa ener aeaae aT 
Baltimore. Muuland, June 1—2t. | F ARM IN ILLINOIS. 
eeaemami ~ ROOKS FOR SALE. j| [YOR SALE—A good farm, with valuable improvements. The sub- 


’ scriber being about changing his business. willsell agreat bargain. 
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| > 
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MERIC AN Farmer's Enevelored a, price F 2 1—Skinne ar’s s Cattle Also has in immediate vie inity, 2.000 acres choice land, which he w ill 
d Doctor. price 50 cents. and a variety of other works, for sale at, | sel! ata dise ount from government price. Addre ss ISAAC ITITN(E- 
the onice of °° Lic iuvato, ®# wily, P. M., Audubon. Muonigomery Co., Dlinois. 











